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PREFACE 


1. This report of the Task Force on Institution Building for Integrated Development 
presents various dimensions of appropriate organisational structures and systems w'ith a 
view to promote people's participation in the process of socio-economic growth. The Task 
Force has not confined itself to only Rural Development but as stated, has scanned the 
entire process of development with special reference to the institution building process. 
Within the short time span available to the Task Force, it has held extensive consultations, 
discussions as well as brainstorming sessions with Voluntary Agencies, Government 
Officials, academics, and other professionals. The Task Force also travelled widely 
throughout the country from Gujarat to Nagaland within the time available. 


2. Between the extremes of Government-controlled bureaucratic organisations and private 
sector, the Voluntary Institutions constituted a strong people’s force which can be mobilised 
for rapidly expanding the development activities in the country. No nation-wide policy or 
approach has been formulated with the clear objective of improving quantity and quiity 
of developmental work by reducing the burden on the State and unleashing the people 
power for the common mission. This Report is a humble endeavour to define the directions 
of such a policy. The report also follows the approach to innovate and create new 
institutional models so that multiple options are developed for accelerating tlie momentum 
of work. 


3. The Task Force is fully conscious of the fact that a large number of voluminous reports 
have gathered dust over the years. In its humble endeavour, it set its objective in the 
beginning to produce "a readable and actionable report which could indicate the strategies 
for change as practicable as possible". The entire process is attuned to implementable 
options and the Task Force hopes that the strategies suggested and comments made in this 
report will be taken in the spirit of a forthright examination for development of pragmatic 
alternatives. 


4. This report represents a collective approach of the members including Dr.R.P. Aneja, 
Dr.S. Mahapatra and Dr.(Mrs.) Rohini Nayyar. Mr.B.A. Coutinho provided excellent 
support to the team. 


PROF. N.K. SINGH 
Chairman 
Task Force 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The Exploration & Ob¬ 
jectives 


Peoples’s Participation 


Trigger Points of De¬ 
velopment 


People: The key re¬ 
sources 


Quality of mind and 
creativity 


1. The Task Force explored multiple institutional options 
for improving the delivery system and enhancing the effective¬ 
ness of development in an integrated manner. The main thrust 
was to find ways and means of creating structures which un¬ 
leash people power and make use of large scale unutilised 
resources available in the country for achieving the develop¬ 
mental goals. In its work, the Task Foce has reviewed the 
literature, held extensive discussions with institutional builders, 
academicians, social activists, writers and researchers. The 
Task Force also travelled from Gujarat to Nagaland in its 
search for institutional transformations. 

2. The focus of the Task Force was to evolve strategies 
for change in the context of the Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission's address to the full Planning Commission on 
19.9.1991, where he had stated:"The key to efficient utilisation 
of resources lies in the creation of appropriate self-managed 
organisations at ail levels. In this area, Planning Commission 
will play a systems change role and provide internal consult¬ 
ancy for developing better systems. More specifically, what is 
needed is the creation of appropriate organisations and deliveiy 
systems to ensure that the benefits of investment in the socid 
sectors reach the intended beneficiaries. The Eighth Plan 
would, therefore, stress people's participation as a key element 
in the process of development." 

3. The Task Force evolved the trigger points of develop¬ 
ment a task which is enormous and cannot be performed by the 
Government alone. An addition of 2.1 per cent per annum in 
population, adding 18 million to the national level will make the 
country's population cross the 1,000 million mark by the year 
2,000 A.D. A staggering 276 million were poor, 324 million 
people have to be made literate, of which 197 million are 
females, 25 per cent of the total village population do not have 
drinking water, infant mortality rate is still around 104 and 
every year 1.5 million hectares of wastelands are being added 
to the 129 million hectares of wastelands and degraded forests. 
Unemployment stands officially at 22 million, but there were 
no exact estimates of under-employment and under-productively 
employed labour. This required an all-out effort by the people 
to bring about a change in the existing slow process of change. 

4. The Task Force considered development as participatory 
allowing for people's initiative and broad based benefiting all 
people and raising future production which might demand cur¬ 
rent sacrifices. People must be at the centre of human develop¬ 
ment. It has to be development of the people, by the people for 
the people. 

5. The Task Force contributed a seminal concept of 'qual¬ 
ity of mind'. There is close linkage between the national psyche 
and development. Development finally enhances the quality of 
mind. Not money or resources but the creativity and innovation 
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of the mind can open up multiple choices with proper changes 
in attitudes. This would lead to change to work culture and the 
way we see institutions. 


Collapse of Socialism 


Cooperatives: The Cri¬ 
sis of Identity 


Trade Unions: In 
Search of a Develop¬ 
mental Role 


Voluntary Organisa¬ 
tions 


CAPART: A Funding 
Institution 


Dependence Syndrome 


(Section 1) 

6 . In examining the existing institutional structures, it was 
a tragic realisation that village institutions, which existed 40 
years back with a lot of economy and self-reliance, have totally 
collapsed. Panchayat is no longer a social institution and is 
considered as an agent of government power. There were few 
examples of surviving and effcient social institutions like the 
village council of Nagaland. The development administration 
had become a burgeoning bureaucracy. A look at the budget 
documents of any State Government reveals that schemes had 
splintered into fragments which should rightly have been 
strands in a single delivery system. Consequently, wastage is 
high, convergence is low and the end product of the develop¬ 
mental process is not visible. 

7. A cooperative as an institution had a lot of potential but 
was so regulated by the State Government through various 
legislative and administrative measures that it had mrned out to 
be a semigovemment institution. A state Government nominates 
its members on the Board and it gives wide powers to the 
Registrar of Societies and issues directives to cooperatives, thus 
acquiring extensive influence over these institutions. Coopera¬ 
tives have undergone a crisis of identity being neither govern¬ 
ment nor private. Various committees to reform the cooperative 
law had not been successful in translating any of these sugges¬ 
tions to simplify the system. 

8 . Trade Unions as institutions could also undertake devel¬ 
opmental work as has been done by SEWA. Unfortunately, this 
was an exception and most of the trade unions concentrated on 
collective bargaining alone. There is an immense scope for 
them to join the process of development. 

9. Voluntary organisations were given a peripheral role in 
the Seventh Plan. But in the Eighth Plan, they must find a very 
significant area of operation. 

10. CAPART, which was supposed to be a nucleus for 
voluntary agencies, had been reduced to a funding institution 
for rural development. There is much more involvement re¬ 
quired of voluntary organisations in rural development and for 
solving many problems in urban areas also, which are not being 
tackled through this semi-government organisation. 


(Section 2) 

11. The entire diagnosis of the institutional framework led 
to the realisation that the whole developmental process has been 
dependent upon state actions and patronage. The Government, 
on the other hand, spends enormous amounts on non-Plan 
schemes, leaving marginal expenditure for priority social sec- 
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Centralisation of Deci¬ 
sionmaking 


Strategies for Changes 
in Development Ad¬ 
ministration 


tor. The bureaucracy increased by 800 per cent during the last 
four decades and the legal enactments without effective delivery 
of social justice overpowered the population by an increase of 
500 per cent since Independence while twenty lakh cases were 
pending in the various High Courts and the Supreme Court. 
The overwhelming operation of state machine stiffled people's 
initiative. 

12. Centralisation of decision making in the Government 
brought down the pace of work and increased dependence of all 
institutions on its functioning. This process has led to what is 
now described as 'decline of people power'. Government too in 
its functioning, except in infrastructure and remote areas, has 
suffered mission disorientation with erosion of value system in 
the services. In spite of this, many villages have come up with 
informal institutions to involve people in developmental tasks. 
A comparison by the Task Force of what is called as 'Left and 
Right Approaches', shows the contrast between Government 
managed institutions and schemes and the people managed insti¬ 
tutions and schemes. In a nutshell, people when they rise to 
initiate and participate in the process of development do better 
work, than the Government with lesser cost, and of better 
quality. 

13. There is a mushroom growth of informal institutions in 
order to escape from Government control. In Gujarat 20,000 
tubewell companies were set up as informal companies without 
registration. 

(Section 3) 

14. Strategies for ch:inges require the following actions:- 


(i) Apex Level: 

Unless apex level clianges take place in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the State Government to review the prevailing 
administrative structure and the process of decision making, tlie 
entire management of institutional area will continue to stifle 
people's initiative and paidicipation. It is, therefore, suggested 
that the role of Ministries and Departments should be clearly 
defined. Inter-ministedal/departmental task forces should be set 
up charged with the responsibility of achieving time-bound re¬ 
sults. There should be large scale involvement of professionals 
in the Government to charige the existing "regulate and control 
approach" to "result and mission-oriented approach". 


(ii) District and Block Level: 

The developmental administration in the States should be 
merged with the civil administration. In West Bengal and other 
States, where development had a faster pace, this model exists. 



It would also be possible to curtail the number of government 
officers in the process. More professional and technical person¬ 
nel should be employed at the District and Block levels. 

A district level Zilla Yojna Sangam should be set up. It 
should consist of representatives from each Block, or a General 
Council of all villagers in a district electing a managing com¬ 
mittee at the district level. The District Collectors should act as 
executive officers of these Zilla Yojna Sangams. 

All Block level representatives from each village should 
constitute a Block Sangam , which should have all the functions 
to provide technical expertise to the villages and run common 
services. Block level delivery system should be based on con¬ 
sultancy and expertise rather than 'regulate and control' which 
it has become at the moment. 

(Hi) Village level: 

At the village level, an institution called the "Gram Vikas 
Sangam" should be constituted for purposes of development 
without any political overtones. People must unite for a com¬ 
mon cause rather than creating an institution with divided inter¬ 
est for contradictory objectives. The system should be based on 
consensus, and if not feasible, through a non-party election. 

All the personnel functioning in a village, including in 
education and development, should be accountable to the vil¬ 
lage community so that they deliver results. In course of time, 
they should become employees of the village institution rather 
than of Government. In the persent system, there is lack of 
accountability which can only be introduced by improving what 
is called "community accountability". 

All properties in the village, except the private property, 
should belong to the village institution which should be able to 
make use of these for purposes of development. Such informal 
institutions have come up as Gram Vikas Mandals in Gujarat 
and are functioning effectively. 

(iv) Reforms in the System of Funding Institutions: 

There is a need for an organisation under the Planning 
Commission or the Cabinet Secretariat for dealing with institu¬ 
tions which have to go from ministry to ministry and are deal¬ 
ing with more than one ministry, an institution like CAPART 
should be created. This is essential to provide for one-window 
service. 

Parastatal organisation like CAPART should be managed 
by professionals or people with experience in institution build¬ 
ing process. A fast turnover of service officers dilutes the 
accountability. 
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Vikas Sangam: A New 
Institution^ Model 


General 


A National Nucleus for promotion of voluntary institutions 
should be established at the Centre as a society with the objec¬ 
tive of sharing experiences and coordinating with each other, 
building expertise and specialised knowledge and for acting as a 
forum for technology transfer as well as development of train¬ 
ing packages. In course of time, this National Nucleus should 
operate on its own profit as well as obtain multilateral and 
bilateral funds for various projects. It should be able to work as 
a bank-cum-training and development institution. 

15. In order to obviate the existing problems in coopera¬ 
tives and societies, it is necessary to create a new Institutional 
model called the "Vikas Sangam". This institution should be 
registered under a one-page Act which should require only 
provision for registration and submission of audited accounts. 
This registration should be done based on furnishing the neces¬ 
sary particulars in a form standardised and developed by the 
existing Registrar of Societies. It should provide for displaying 
their expenditure and income in their offices, so that public 
participates. In order to multiply the institutions, the Task 
Force recommends increasing the existing outlay on volunt^ 
organisation at least ten-fold. It also recommends" Snowballing 
approach", which will mean supporting the identified institu¬ 
tions with a track record to undertake the same or similar work 
in many other locations to achieve the multiplier effect. A list 
of some institutions is given in the Report. 

The existing voluntary institutions are doing very little for 
training the trainers and the National Nucleus suggested above 
should undertake large scale work to develop standardised 
training packages as well as franchise system. 

(Section 4) 

16. The management of economy rural and urban must 
shift from existing 'rule and control' approach to market 
friendly but 'people friendly' approach in which government 
plays minimum role of facilitating the growth of self-managed 
institutions for development. The studies conclusively prove 
that people who are the most precious resources in this country, 
need to be freed from shackles of dependence on government 
and encouraged to awaken their own pride in managing their 
social and developmental activities. 
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1. EsrmoDUcnoN - design and approach 

The Task Force to Study and Develop Appropriate Self- 
Managing Organisation/Delivery Systems for Integrated Devel¬ 
opment at Village/Block and District levels was constituted by 
die Planning Commission, with the following terms of refer¬ 
ences : (Annexure 1) 

a) To study the existing delivery systems/non-Governmen- 
ti organisations which have been working in the area of 
development at village/block/district level; 

b) Identify the reasons for their successes or failures and 
make recommendations on how successful self-managing 
institutions can be set up; 

c) Make recommendations on how peoples' participation 
can be mobilised and made effective to achieve the devel¬ 
opmental goals; and 

d) Assist in setting up self-managing organisations in se¬ 
lected areas/sectors for accelerated integrated development, 

1.1 The Task Force had within a period of two months 
held 25 meetings, travelled to selected districts n Gujarat, 
Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar, Maharashtra, Nagaland and Hary¬ 
ana. It interview^ and discussed the issues involved with a 
cross section of people. The design of the research and report 
was based on the follwing elements: 

a. A review of the existing literature and reports. 

b. Interviews and discussions with officials", voluntary 
agencies, funding agencies, independent researchers and 
writers; 

c. A workshop was held at the Institute of Rural Manage¬ 
ment at Anand and several group discussions were organ¬ 
ised in Delhi. 

d. Field visits were undertaken to discuss with the benefici¬ 
aries, government officials and voluntary agencies, the de¬ 
velopment work at district, block and village levels. 

1.2. The Task Force addressed itself to the question of 
existing institutions in India, their structures and status. The 
focus was on studying the systems and indentifying the fac¬ 
tors/processes which help accelerate the development^ process 
and the factors which act as impediments in the developmental 
process. The objectives set by the Task Force for itself included 
the following; 
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a) examining the past and current development institutions 
and their functions; 


b) identifying the strength and weaknesses of various struc¬ 
tures; 


c) Outlining the strategies for institution building and de¬ 
velopment; 


d) fostering self-reliance amongst people with revival of 
their initiative and a corresponding reduction in their de¬ 
pendence on the government. The last objective, in fact, is 
the overriding one, which could usher in an era of self- 
managed institutions in the country. 

1.3. The Context 

The constitution of this Task Force and the framework 
within which it has done its work can be understood by recall¬ 
ing the statement made in this regard by the Deputy Chairman 
in his address to the meeting of the full Plamiing Commission 
on 19.9.1991. "The key to efficient utilisation of resources lies 
in the creation of appropriate self-managed organisations at all 
levels. In this area. Planning Commission will play a systems 
change role and provide internal consultancy for developing 
better systems". More specifically he suggested, "creation of 
appropriate organisations and delivery systems to ensure that 
the benefits of investment in the social sectors reach the in¬ 
tended beneficiaries. The Eighth Plan would, therefore, stress 
people's participation as a key element in the process of devel¬ 
opment." 

The approach of the Task Force was to study the process 
of development with special emphasis on education, health, 
family planning and sanitation, energy, water and agriculture 
induing social forestry and environment. 

The Task Force strongly contributes to the view that educa¬ 
tion, especially that of the females, is an essential prerequisite 
of development, However, health, sanitation and population 
control have also become a priority area. Both social and 
economc development must go side by side. Hence the focus on 
land, water and energy, which are the resources requiring opti¬ 
mum utilisation. In toe worlds of P.R.Mishra of Chakriya Vi¬ 
kas Pranali, "the whole village is one organisation; we do not 
care for registration. Honesty is most important. Above all 
water is the greatest resource and people can be trained to 
honestly work for development. The people will take care of 
politicians, once they are trained." 
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1.4 The Developmental Task: The Trigger Points 

Before begining an analysis of the existing institutions, the 
Task Force felt that it may be worthwhile to look at some 
indicators of the magnitude of the developmental task ahead of 
us. 


The work of the Task Force has to be seen against the role 
which the Planning Commissin has assigned to itself and to the 
government in the developmental process in the coming years. 
More than that, it has to be understood in the context of work 
which has to be undertaken through greater people's participa¬ 
tion and should not be left entirely to the officials to carry on. 

However, this process of transition will take considerable 
time and hence, for the future, a two-pronged strategy would be 
required: One focussing on greater people's involvement and 
creation of self-managed institutions at an accelerated pace. The 
second would be to suggest steps for making existing institu¬ 
tions, both govemmenthl and non-govememental, more effec¬ 
tive. Some bench marks of the developmental task before us 
can be gauged from the following: 

a) The 1991 census reveals a population of 844 million 
with a growth rate of 2.1 per cent per annum adding 18 
million to the national population each year. The country is 
likely to cross the 1000 million mark in the year 2000 AD, 
if this trend is not checked. 

b) There has been a decline in the percentage of those 
living below the poverty line, but still as per the latest 
estimates, 33.4 per cent of the rural population and 20.1 
per cent of the urban population lives 1^1 ow the poverty 
line which approximates to 276 million poor people. 

c) The literacy rate is about 50 per cent, with that for 
females only 39 per cent. In all 324 million people have yet 
to be made literate, of which 197 million are females. 

d) 1.62 lakh villages out of 5.76 lakh villages have yet to 
be provided drinlang water. This constitutes a little more 
than 25 per cent of the total village population. 

e) The infant mortality rate is still around 104 per thou¬ 
sand, which is very high, and the birth rate continues to be 
around 33.0. 

f) The extent of the wasteland is estimated at 129 million 
hectares inclusive of degraded forests, to which 1.5. mil¬ 
lion hectares of wasteland is added each year. 
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g) Unemployment stands officialy at 22 million. With 78 
million as additions to labour force, over the next 10 year, 
100 million jobs need to be created; this includes severely 
under-employed. 


h) However, millions of those supposed to be employed 

need supplementary work for their survival. 

1.5. The approach of the Task Force is to identify the 
trigger points of the development by eliminating the limitations 
of the existing bureaucratic system and unleashing people's 
power to enhance the developmental effort on a rapid basis. 
New institutional structures and new action tools will have to be 
discovered to creatively achieve this task. This will also need 
dismantling the conventional, unproductive, top heavy and slug¬ 
gish institutional framework. 

1.6. Definitions 

Institution: It is important to define the terms 'organisa¬ 
tion' and 'institution' used in the report. The terms organisation 
and the institution have been used in interchangeable manner 
over the years. For the purpose of this report, an institution is 
an organisation with social purpose. 

Development and What it means 

The meaning of 'development' is undergoing rapid 
changes, The development is no longer growth of GNP or 
income only. The Human Development Report 1991 of UNDP 
sums up: Men, Women and children must be the centre of 
attention- with development woven around people, not people 
around development. Moreover, development must be partici¬ 
patory, and for this, people must have the opportunity to invest 
in the development of their capabilities- in their health, educa¬ 
tion and training. They must also have the opportunity to put 
their capabilities to use- to be ftilly involved in all aspects of 
life, to express themselves freely and creatively. 

Thus, development means: 


Participatory - allowing for private initiative and broad 
based people's involvement. 


Distributed - well-benefiting all people. 


Sustainable- since raising future production may demand 
current sacrifices. 

People must be at the centre of human develoment. It has 
to be development of the people, by the people, for the people. 
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Development of the people-every society must invest in 
educaction, health, nutrition and social well-being of its people, 
so that they can play their full role in the country’s economic, 
political and social life. With more emphasis now being placed 
on the market and on technological progress, the development 
of people will make an increasingly critic^ contribution to 
economic success. 

Development by the people-through appropriate structures 
of decision- making, people must participate fully in the plan¬ 
ning and implementation of development strategies. The strate¬ 
gies should provide sufficient opportunities for income and 
employment growth, so that human capabilities are properly 
us^ and human creativity is given its fullest expression. 

Development for the people-development must satisfy eve¬ 
ryone's needs, and provide opportunities for all. Only then will 
it be truly human-oriented. This would also include providing 
essential social safety nets. 

Thus, it is development that increases people's choices- 
with two caveats. First, enhancing the choices of one individ¬ 
ual, or one section of society, should not restrict the choices of 
another. This calls for equity in human relationships. Second, 
improving the lives of the present generation should not mort¬ 
gage the choices for ftiture generations- that is, the development 
process must be sustainable. 

But most of the developing countries, .and particularly 
India, are more and more drowned in monetary marshes at the 
expense of goals of human and social development. The Human 
Development report rightly declares: "People are the real 
wealth of a nation. The basic objective of development is to 
create an enabling environment for people to enjoy long, 
healthy and creative lives." 

The concept of development has been given a human di¬ 
mension, which lacked in earlier indices of econometrics. Yet 
another quantum jump from this stage would be to understand 
the growing realisation of close linkages between National and 
Social Psyche with Development. Development finally en¬ 
hances the quality of mind. At the same time, not money or 
resources alone but the psyche itself opens up choices. Devel¬ 
opment, in this sense, is the outcome of mental programmes 
which can be creatively enriched. 


Self - Management and Self-reliance 

There is a tendency to use these two terms interchangably. 
Self-management denotes management of an institution by the 
users, stakeholders, producers or beneficiaries. It is a synonym 
of management by people who are affected by the functioning 
of the institution. This is a sure way of seeking people's partici¬ 
pation in the way products or services are deliverd. It enhances 
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motivation and reduces costs while improving qualuy of deli/- 
ery system. 

Self-reliance, on the other hand, refers to aoility of an 
institution or a society to survive and grow with the help of its 
own resources without external assistance. While self- manage¬ 
ment is the immediate concern of development, self-reliance 
should become a goal to be realised as and when possible. 
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2. EXISTING PATTERNS: INSlTTUnONAL 
STRUCTURES 


The village communi¬ 
ties are little republics 
having nearly every¬ 
thing they want within 
themselves and almost 
independent of foreign 
relations. They seem to 
last where nothing else 
lasts. 


2.1 Extinction of Social Institutions 

Panchayats have been known as a social system in ancient 
India. Their role in managing the village has attracted the 
comment of an Englishman that "the village communities are 
little republics having nearly everything they want within them¬ 
selves and almost independent of foreign relations. They seem 
to last where nothing else lasts". 


The Constitution of India in Article 40 enunciates as a 
directive principle that the State take steps to organise village 
panchayats endowed with necessary powers and authority for 
performing the functions of Self Government. 

It was only from the Second Five Year Plan onwards that 
Panchayati Raj Statutes were enacted. Panchayati Raj is a State 
subject in the distribution of powers and therefore each State 
had to enact its own laws. In all the States and Union Territo¬ 
ries except Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Lakshdweep and 
Pondicherry, a nearly uniform Panchayati Raj pattern now ex¬ 
ists at the village level. The setup at the block and district 
levels varies from State to State. 

Generally, panchayati raj setup consists of an elected 
body for a village or a group of villages at the grass roots; a 
tier, either elected or otherwise at the block taluka or subdivi¬ 
sion as the middle level, and another body whether elected or 
nominated at the district as the top rung. To put it briefly. 
Daman and Diu, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Tripura and 
Goa have institutions at the village level only; Haryana, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Orissa, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Pondicherry and 
Delhi have institutions at the village and block levels; Assam 
has institutions at the village and sub division levels and Kerala 
and Sikkim have institutions at the village and district levels. 
All other States and Union Territories, i.e. 15 in all, have 
institutions at the village, block and district levels. 

Even among the 15 who have adopted at three tier sys¬ 
tem, there are major differences between the structure and 
functions of each of the tiers. Those which may be called most 
representative are Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka and West 
Bengal. Gujarat, MaJiarashtra and West Bengal have directly 
elected Panchayati Raj Instituions at all the three levels namely, 
village, block and district. Karnataka has directly elected insti¬ 
tutions at the village and district levels. The Taluka Panchayat 
Samiti at the block level consists among others, of Pradhans of 
the Mandal Panchayats. In the other States, the Zilla Parishad is 
largely an advisory body consisting of exofficio members by 
virtue of being presiding officers of Panchayat Samities. 
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At the lower two levels, namely, block or Panchayat 
Samiti, and village panchayat, directly elected institutions oper¬ 
ate in Amnachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Manipur. In aU 
others, the Taiuka Samities consist largely of exofficio members 
by virtue of being Pradhans/Sarpanchas. 

The lowest tier of the Panchayati Raj setup, namely, vil¬ 
lage panchayat exists and is constituted by direct election virtu¬ 
ally throughout the country. The minor variations pertain to 
Meghalaya, Mizoram and Nagaland where their traditional sys¬ 
tems exist; Pondicherry where commune p^chayats exist and 
in Nagaland the Village Council is in operation. Karnataka has 
by legislation defined a Mandal at the lowest level to consist of 
a village or a group of villages having a population between 
eight and twelve thousand. In Bihar, the panchayat is com¬ 
prised of four directly elected members and four others, nomi¬ 
nated by the Mukhya. 


The process of devel¬ 
opment is totally sepa¬ 
rated from political 
activities. The struc¬ 
ture is based on su¬ 
premacy of the Village 
Council, which owns 
all land , water and for¬ 
est of the village. "If 
the Government wants 
a power line to be taken 
through a village it has 
to beg the villagers" as 
described by an offi¬ 
cial. 


2.2 Harmonising Tradition with New Institutions 

Nagaland has preserved the identity of its village council 
as a social institution. The process of development is totally 
separated from political activities. The structure is based on 
supremacy of the Village Council, which owns all land, water 
and forest of the vill^e. "If the Government wants a power 
line to be taken through a village, it has to beg the villagers" as 
described by an official. 


More recently (since 1980), Nagaland has a system of the 
Village Development Boeu’d which is formed by the village 
council and is subject to the statutory rules and also to the 
guidelines given by the village council. This body handles all 
the funds allocated to the village for rural development. 

In Lakshdweep, Island Committees are being constituted 
to provide representation to local people in the choice 
ofproammes and their implementation. In Meghalaya the tradi¬ 
tional system continues. 


2.3 The Development Administration: the Burgeoning 
Bureaucracy 

While the Panchayati Raj system varies from State to State 
the structure for development administration is more or less 
identical throughout the country. It began with the launching of 
the National Extension Schemes for propagation of the commu¬ 
nity development programme. Under tins programme, the ex¬ 
tension block was created. It was expected that various sectors 
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such as agriculture, animal husbandry, fisheries, education and 
health, road and bridges, welfare etc., and the planning for 
them would be coordinate at this level. In many States, the 
definition of the block was simplified by making it coterminus 
with the existing talukas/tehsils of the revenue administration. 
At places, however, the larger tehsils did include more then one 
development block. This unit was to be supervised by a Block 
Development Officer (BDO) with a complement of extension 
officers to look after sectoral areas such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, panchayats, industries, public works, cooperation 
etc. A socii education organiser was also provided to each 
block. A Mukhya Sevika, assisted by two Gram Sevikas, was 
to assist the BDO in bringing about involvement of women and 
implementation of children's programmes. Ten village leyel 
workers were provided for organising village level activities 
under the sectoral programmes of the blocks. There is a multi¬ 
plicity of village level functionaries impinging upon the life of 
the beneficiary, but without the necessary convergence. These 
are the revenue inspector, village accountant, village level 
worker, the agricultural assistant, the electrical lineman, the 
rural health visitor, social welfare inspector, anganwadi 
worker, the public works junior engineer, the livestock inspec¬ 
tor, the forest ranger, the panchayat extension officer, gram 
sevika, the school teacher, adult literacy organiser, the police 
functionaries, the rural water supply engineers, etc. The BDO 
had the assistance of a Store Keeper cum Accountant and cleri¬ 
cal staff. A progress assistant was to enable close monitoring 
of schemes. In one State, for example, there are 10 people 
reporting to the BDO, of which only one is technical, while the 
others are Khansamah, driver, peon, etc. This entire adnunis- 
trative structure was kept distinct and even physically distant 
from the parallel setup for administration of the revenue depart¬ 
ment. Under that structure, the Tehsildar/Circle Officer/Sub- 
divisional Officer looked after collection of land revenue, 
management of land records, etc. The lower officials operated 
at the level of the village as Inspectors, accountants or heredi¬ 
tary patwaris, kulkarnis, talatis, karnams/kanungos, etc. 

At the district level, however, such segregation was not 
maintained. The Collector of the Revenue machinery became 
the apex functionary in the district for developmental activity, 
as Chairman of the District Planning Committee, and he was 
assisted by District Planning Officer, District Planning Assis¬ 
tant, an Officer Incharge of Welfare, an officer incharge of 
cooperatives, the district level Agriculture Officer, etc. Nor¬ 
mally, elected representatives of the district were exofficio 
members of the district development council. 

At the State level, the Development Commissioner super¬ 
vised the work of the districts. A development committee un¬ 
der the Chief Minister of the State provided the necessary 
policy framework within the overall objectives and goals of the 
State Government. 
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The unification of the traditional and the extension func¬ 
tions at the district level made the functions of the collector 
multifaceted, multi-disciplinary and made excessive demands 
on the time and capacities of the incumbent. The system, 
therefore, depended very heavily on the inputs provided at the 
level of the block. 

With the passage of time, the sectoral departments tended 
to function vertically, with directives emanating from the head 
of the department at the State level, and traversing through the 
District level functionary to the extension officer at the block 
level and onward to the field. In return, monitoring reports and 
project proposals flowed upwards. Departmental channels be¬ 
came fairly rigid and inter-departmental coordination became a 
task unto itself at all the three levels, namely, the State, the 
District and the block. 

2.4 Review of Recommendations of Various Committees 

Several Committees and Working Groups have examined 
government's development organisation. The Balwant Rai Me¬ 
hta Committee, which looked into the Community Development 
programme in 1957, recommended creation of institutions 
through which participation can be achieved. It recommended 
constitution of statutory elected local bodies with necess^ 
resources, power and authority and with a decentralised admin¬ 
istrative system under thier control. At the district level, they 
envisaged an Advisory Body. Thus came into existence the 
Block Development representative machinery of which the 
BDO became the Chief Executive Officer along with his entire 
developmental setup. A variety of department^ channels sub¬ 
sequently came into being outside the block machinery, promi¬ 
nent among them being the agricultural extension system, the 
scheduled castes and schedule tribes welfare setup, the net¬ 
work of child development functionaries and the department of 
womens' development programmes. Later, in response to the 
IRD Programme, the earlier agencies for development of small 
farmers, the marginal farmers and agricultural labourers were 
covered under the district rural developmental agency. Even 
now parallel reporting lines continue both within and outside 
the purview of the DRDA. Coordination, therefore, still re¬ 
mains a problem. 
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A look at the budget 
documents of any State 
Government reveals 
how schemes have 
splintered into frag¬ 
ments which should 
rightly have been 
strands in a single deliv- 
ery system. Conse¬ 
quently wastage is high, 
convergence is low and 
the end product of the 
developmental process 
is not visible. 


At the block level each department has its own functionary. 
Coordination among them is difficult for the block development 
officer. The inter-departmental distance is even greater at the 
district level. A look at the budget documents of any State 
Government reveals how schemes have splintered into frag¬ 
ments which should rightly have been strands in a single deliv¬ 
ery system. Consequently wastage is high, convergence is low 
and the end product of the developmental process is not visible. 


In March 1981, the Swaminathan Committee was set up 
to look into the working of poverty alleviation programmes. Its 
major recommendations were: a) concurrent and coordinated 
attention towards implementation of IRDP along with MNP and 
other rural infrastructural development programmes with DR- 
DAs playing a crucial role; b) creation at DRDA level of a post 
of Lady Cr^it Officer to meet the specific needs of women; c) 
starting of an All India Coordinated Research Project on tech¬ 
nologies for landless poor jointly by the major scientific organi¬ 
sations and DRDAs. 

In September 1982, a Working Group on District Plan¬ 
ning (headed by Shri Hanumantha Rao) was set up. Its major 
suggestions were; 1) At the State level, suitable decisions have 
to be taken about an appropriate inter-dependency mix and 
proper function sharing between the State and Districts. 2) Each 
District plan, though specific to its own agro-climatic and so¬ 
cio-economic conditions, must reflect the basic objectives of the 
national plan and divisible plan outlay may be distributed 
among the districts on the basis of population area and level of 
development. 3) In District Planning Bodies (DPBs) Collector 
must be the Chief Coordinator. DPB should consist of a Chair¬ 
man, Member Secretary and about 50 Members. District Plan¬ 
ning Cell should be headed by a Chief Planning Officer assisted 
by Block level planning officers and technical experts from 
various disciplines. 4) DPB should function as an umbrella 
organisation for all the agencies, motivating them to work for 
the welfare of the district. The development dialogue between 
DRDA and DPB should be institutionalised by providing mu¬ 
tual representatives. 5) For district planning to succeed, not 
only functions, powers and finances are to be deconcentrated 
but consensus should be built up. 

In March 1985, the Committee to review existing adminis¬ 
trative arrangements for Rural Development and Poverty Alle¬ 
viation Programmes was set up (chairs^ by Prof G.V.K. Rao). 
The chief recommendations were: a) Zilla Parishad should be 
the principal body for management of all development pro¬ 
grammes. Work should be done by a number of Sub Commit¬ 
tees elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
Panchayati Raj Institutions should also participate in this proc- 
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ess: b) A very senior officer of the rank of Chief Secretary 
should be designated as Development Commissioner. A post of 
Development Commissioner may be created at the district level 
who will also be Chief Executive of the Zilla Parishad. DDC 
would be assisted by Dist. Planning Team, Dist. Rural Devel¬ 
opment Team and Dist. Finance and Accounts Officer. Asst. 
Development Commissioner (ADC) is to be the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer at block level. ADC should be young, dynamic 
and capable of motivating others. Block Development Officer 
should be the lynchpin of the development process. While the 
objective was to create an institution^ structure, what emerged 
was a development bureaucracy at the district block and village 
levels. 

2.5 Cooperatives: The Crisis of Identify 

A third alternative model of developmental organisations 
is the Cooperative. It implies management of an enterprise by 
the participants in its structure and process. By its very nature, 
it arises out of a common need sought to be served by its 
members. As long as the objective and the means of achieving 
its goal are fairly clear it has been found that cooperatives 
invariably succeed. Several external factors, however, have 
qualified the degree of success of cooperatives as an organisa¬ 
tion for development. 

Since it is an economic activity, a cooperative has to func¬ 
tion with considerable freedom. Its management must be 
democratic and accountable to its Members rather than to any 
outside authority. The terms of accountability are its bylaws. 
Interference by any outside agency, even if it is by Govern¬ 
ment, could be justified only if it is for safeguarding the organi¬ 
sation from gross exploitation. The law must evidence the 
primacy of this principle. The development of cooperatives 
laws, however, has been rather different from what would have 
been desirable. 

SARNALr TRANSFORMATION THROUGH TREE 
COOPERATIVES 

The people of Samal Village in Kaira District of Gujarat 
were quite aware of the need for soil and water conservation as 
their village had to be moved in the past because offloads in 
the Mahi river. Their fields were being swallowed by the ex¬ 
panding river every year. Two hundred and ten out of the 300 
households in the village organised them selves in 1987 into a 
Tree Growers Cooperative Society (TGCS). Fourteen nurseries 
were raised in the village which produced 110 thousand sap¬ 
lings over the year. Thirty five acres of revenue land and 17 
acres of drought prone land was planted with various species of 
trees and grass to prevent soil erosion and to meet the food, 
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fodder and fuehvood requirements of the villagers through pro¬ 
ductive use of waste lands. 

It was observed that the plantation of trees by women 
resulted in a greater survival rate than the trees planted by 
men. 


The Cooperative provided employment to 200 landless la¬ 
bourers in the village for growing and protecting the trees. The 
villagers restrained themselves from grazing their animals on 
the areas covered under their afforestation programme and 
shifted to stall feeding. Any grazing by nomadic people was 
prevented by the villagers themselves. Some 200 tonnes of 
grass has been provided for cattle feeding apart from babul 
pods which are also made available for feeding cattle. A bar¬ 
ren landscape no more, peacocks, partridges and wild life have 
returned to Samal. Photographs of Samal village before col¬ 
lective action of the villagers for planting trees and grass in 
1987 and lush green areas clearly show the transformation. 

The first cooperative act was passed in 1904 to prescribe 
certain precautions and lay down certain principles. In prac¬ 
tice, however, it was restrictive in so far as it allowed only 
primary credit assistance and excluded higher level organisa¬ 
tions and non-credit activity from its operations. It was only in 
1912 that these restrictions were removed. There was a prolif¬ 
eration of State legislations when "cooperative societies" be¬ 
came a State subject under the distribution of powers in 1919. 
Later in 1955 the Committee on Cooperative Law suggested 
further modifications which went towards tightening of Govern¬ 
ment control of cooperative institutions. There was a general 
feeling of being throttled by the legal framework of coopera¬ 
tives. The National Development Council in 1958 was seized 
of the matter and in its policy resolution observed that many of 
the existing procedures hinder the development of cooperatives 
as a popular movement and that the restrictive features of coop¬ 
erative legislation should be removed and existing laws and 
model legislation and rules, then under the consideration of the 
States, should be modified in accordance with its approach. 
Several Committees and Working Groups as also the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission have deliberated upon the legal 
framework for cooperatives. The general belief has been that 
the role of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies must be re¬ 
stricted to that of being a friend, philosopher and guide. It has 
even been suggested that that activity should be supervised by 
higher level cooperatives within a federal framework. 

Quite contrary to general aspirations, the States went on 
making cooperative legislation more and more restrictive. The 
Conference of Chief Ministers and State Ministries of Coopera¬ 
tion in 1968 recommended certain measures relating to the 
eligibility to become Members of Cooperatives, eligibility to 
hold office for more than one term, eligibility to hold office 
simultaneously in several institutions, loans to office bearers 
and the holding of regular elections by an independent author- 
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ity. The amendments arising out of these suggestions have only 
further eroded the autonomy of the Cooperatives. 

More recently the Committee Cooperative Law, has made 
several vital recommendations among which some are: 

- Curtailment of powers of the Registrar in respect of 
management decisions of Cooperatives; 

- functions of the Registrar should be of a facilitator and 
an agent of development; 


- the higher level cooperative society should play a more 
active role in the areas of development like promotion, 
organisation and the proj^r functioning and growth of af¬ 
filiated cooperative societies; 


- the cooperative should avail of professional services 
now widely available through adequately, professionally 
trained staff duly paid and on appropriate terms keeping in 
view the aspects of managing membership and its docu¬ 
mentation, development of personnel and management of 
its financial affairs. 

A few of the provisions, which flagrantly infringe upon the 
autonomy of cooperative societies are listed below. 

The power of Government to nominate Members of the 
Board of management of Cooperatives. This negates the princi¬ 
ple of democratic functioning. 

Wide powers of the Registrar to issue directives to the 
cooperatives thereby imposing his will upon the collective deci¬ 
sion of its Members. 

Provision for automatic supersession of management of 
the Central Cooperative Banks and primary credit societies 
turns a blind eye to the various factors beyond their control 
which can cause a poor recovery performance. 

The power of the Registrar regarding compulsory divi¬ 
sion and amalgamation can be an instrument of harm rather 
than good if it lacks popular support. 


- The provision to take over the management of a coop¬ 
erative was presumably aimed against potential abuse of 
office by the managing Committees. In practice, however, 
it is known to have b^n misused for purposes other than 
the welfare of the cooperatives. 

- The Registrar has the power to compulsorily amend the 
by-laws of a cooperative society. 
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- Finally there is the power of the Government to re¬ 
view, and if necessary rescind the resolutions passed by a 
cooperative society thereby vesting unlimitexl powers in the 
nominees of the Government, thus enabling them to meddle 
with its affairs. 

With rules, acts and state interventions cooperative is 
neither private nor government; In fact, it suffers from crisis of 
identity. 


2.5.1 Proposed Model Cooperative Act 

Efforts are now being made to remedy some of these 
shortcomings through a model cooperative societies act. 

The approach of the model law is to give a genuine charac¬ 
ter to cooperatives to facilitate building of an integrated coop¬ 
erative structure so as to evolve a cooperative system, make the 
federal organisations at various levels more responsive and re¬ 
sponsible towards their members, to minimise government con¬ 
trol and interference to enable cooperators and cooperatives to 
develop self-reliance and self-confidence witli power of deci¬ 
sion making and to eliminate politicisation. The draft law, 
thus, removes the colonial approach and character of existing 
laws and truly meets the norms of governance of a democratic 
autonomous enterprise in the country so deeply committed to 
democratic values. 

Special Features of the Model Cooperative Act 

State Policy on Cooperatives and the Principles of Coop¬ 
eration have been stated in the beginning of the Act as a guide 
to the remaining provisions of the Model Act and to facilitate 
the government to conform to the basic ideology of coopera¬ 
tion. 


Procedure for Registration of a new cooperative is simpli¬ 
fied and all artificial restrictions by way of area of operation, 
economic viability, etc., are remov^. 

The Model Act gives no rule making power to the govern¬ 
ment. The law itself lays down the broad parametres necessar¬ 
ily to be observed by cooperatives and leaves all other 
mattersrelating to constitution, management and business of the 
society to be conducted in accordance with its byelaws. 

The model act gives no power to the Registrar or the 
Government to order for any of the following in a cooperative: 


a) Supersession of the Board of Directors 


b) Compulsory amalgamation or division of societies 
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c) Compulsory amendment of the byelaws 

d) Veto/rescind/annul any resolutions 

e) Issue directives. 

Cooperative Federations/Unions are to assume greater re¬ 
sponsibility towards the member cooperatives and in particular 
to ensure regular conduct of elections to the Board of manage¬ 
ment and timely conduct of annual audit of accounts. 

The Model Act prohibits cooperatives from accepting 
funds from the Government by way of equity. 

To ensure the character of cooperative as a member user 
organisation, special obligations have been imposed on mem¬ 
bers. 


Board of Directors have been made accountable for 
timely conduct of elections, regular convening of meetings of 
the managing committee and the general body and for participa¬ 
tion therein, and for the timely conduct of the audit of the 
books of accounts. 

Model Act prohibits officers of the Government to work 
in a cooperative. 

The model act provides for the constitution of Cooperative 
Tribunal for settlement of disputes including appeals on matters 
relating to constitution, management and business of a coopera¬ 
tive and to take congnizance of any offence under the act. 

2.6 Trade Unions: In Search of a Development Role 

An area of deep concern is the state of affairs of the 
unorganised labour in the country. While organised trade un¬ 
ions have met with considerable amount of success in the urban 
areas and in the organised sectors, the living conditions of the 
unorganised and rural agricultural labour underscore the exi¬ 
gency of their plight. Although the need to organise them was 
recognised nearly two decades ago, not much appears to have 
been possible. Unless this body is empowered and enabled to 
organise itself and assert itself to break tlie resistance of vested 
interests, there can be virtually no progress towards the emer¬ 
gence of a new configuration of forces in the rural India. 

The vulnerability of the unorganised sector results from 
several factors. Predominance among them of the scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and backward Classes, absence of any 
fallback arrangement on the happening of the unforseen and 
their lack of unity form the basis of their exploitation. Para¬ 
doxically it is the same classes which exploit them, that they 
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turn to in times of calamity. The possibilities of organising 
them against the exploiters is therefore, an exercise in self-con¬ 
tradiction. Another imjwrtant factor which weakens the work¬ 
ers' capacity to organise themselves is their large numbers. 
While the employers are few, the wage seekers are many, and 
therefore, the relationship is virtually a monopoly reinforc^ by 
the social dominance of the landlords and employers. 

The situation in rural industry is only an extension of the 
agricultural situation. It is only in a few instances that unionisa¬ 
tion has become possible. Workers in bidi rolling, carpet 
weaving, leather goods manufacture, brick making etc., have 
not been able to assert themselves although legal provisions 
exist to safeguard their interests. Labourers who have no alter¬ 
native source of livelihood could hardly challenge the employer 
at whose mercy they are able to eke out a livelihood, howso¬ 
ever meagre it may be. The plight of construction workers in 
urban areas is another case in point. Proximity to the urban 
centre has not made a dent on this patently exploitative relation¬ 
ship. The social costs are eventually passed on to the urban 
agglomeration in the form of slums, squalor, disease and crime. 

An even more exploited section of the unorganised sector 
consists of women and children who are required to supplement 
the family income if they are not already the sole bread winners 
of the family. 

Essentially, the problem is one of having adequate means 
of production, while at the same time, suffering from severe 
social handicaps. Their low level of literacy has hindered their 
becoming aware of labour laws which confer upon them several 
rights against exploitation. In the agricultural sector, the prob¬ 
lem is one of reducing the imbalance between availability of 
labour and the demand for it. Unfortunately, in the better off 
States where it should have been possible to share the gains of 
development, labour intensity has been reducing due to mecha¬ 
nisation. In the States which are relatively baclward in agricul¬ 
tural development, degradation has narrowed the options open 
to the unorganised sector. To sum up therefore, the problem is 
one of creating awareness, organising its members and increas¬ 
ing demand for the services of the unorganised sector along 
with inculcation in the governmental machinery, a positive atti¬ 
tude towards the enforcement of legislation for securing rights 
of those in the unorganised sector. All these steps would have 
to be undertaken concurrently. 

At the beginning of the Sixth Plan, the membership of the 
trade union organisations for plantations and agriculture alone 
crossed a million. The National Commission on Rural Labour 
has surmised that the extent of unionisation now may be esti¬ 
mated to be between three to five per cent. A welcome devel¬ 
opment has been the opening of rural wings such as the All 
India Agricultural Workers Union, Bharatiya Khet Mazdoor 
Union, All India Kisan Sabha by the central trade union organi¬ 
sations. 
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The Government's own network consists of having Honor¬ 
ary Rural Organisers. It covers 14 States and the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Pondicherry. The Honorary Rural Organisers are paid 
a small honorarium and are expected to disseminate informa¬ 
tion, create awareness among rural labourers about various 
labour laws and motivate them in organising themselves. There 
has been, however, general dissatisfaction with the functioning 
of this scheme. 

A Central Board of Workers Education has been set up as 
an autonomous organisation under the Ministry of Labour. It 
has underaken a number of awareness programmes. However, 
the efforts of even this organisation have been predominantly 
aimed at the urban and relatively better organised sector. Rursd 
labour camps are being organised by the National Labour Insti¬ 
tute since 1975 to accelerate the development of labour organi¬ 
sations by imparting training in leadership. Such efforts ne^ to 
be augmented. 

Various strategies have, therefore, been tried with vary¬ 
ing degrees of efficacy. It would now be appropriate to beam a 
spectrum of programmes towards rural landless agricultural la¬ 
bour and towards handloom workers, bidi workers, brick mak¬ 
ers and those engaged in the construction industry, leather 
industry, toddy tapping, scavenging, etc. Among these classes, 
those bonded to their landlords by usurious lending arrange¬ 
ments are particularly vulnerable. The plight of working 
women and children demands efficacious and quick remedy. 

2.7 Voluntary Organisations: The Seventh Plan Approach 

While voluntary organisations were earlier believed to ren¬ 
der useful service only in charity and welfare work, a number 
of them have, over the years, worked in other areas as well. 
The graph shows numbers of voluntary institutions in different 
states. Some have matured into efficient delivery mechanisms 
for various developmental programmes. A major step towards 
harnessing this important resource for rural development was 
taken while formulating the Seventh Plan. 

The areas in which voluntary efforts have been made are 
the following: 

a) dissemination of information and augmenting of alter¬ 
natives for rural development; provision of an economic 
and efficient delivery mechanism as also transmission of 
the community's feedback to Government.; 

b) to demystify technology and show how local man¬ 
power, resources, and skills and local knowledge could be 
harnessed in the process of development; 
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c) to train a cadre of grass root workers for professional 
volunteerism; and finally, 

d) to mobilise and organise the poor and generate aware¬ 
ness towards making government machinery accountable 
particularly for quality of service to the community at the 
village level. 

Voluntary action takes place when something is done 
without personal gain in view. The scope for voluntai 7 action, 
therefore, is unbounded. Due to its high level of dedication, it 
is very often possible for a voluntary organisation to do more 
efficiently and with great efficacy, anything that is done by 
more formal organisations. Consequently, the areas in which 
they operate have a wide range and extend to almost every 
sphere of human activity. Some of the areas of interest to 
Government are antipoverty programmes, training of rural 
youth, supply of safe drinking water, rural housing, promotion 
of science and technology, productive use of wasteland, health 
care and family welfare, education at all levels, both nonformal 
and formal, programmes for scheduled castes and schedule 
tribes, welfare of women and child and rehabilitation od bonded 
labourers. The Seventh Plan document had anticipated a greater 
role for voluntary agencies towardsbetter implementation of 
anti-poverty and minimum needs programmes. Absence of 
common mechanism to monitor the progress of voluntary effort 
in the various sectors is now evident. Voluntary organisations 
also need a forum to voice their grievances. 

2.8 CAP ART: a Funding Institution 

CAP ART, (The Council for Advancement of Peoples Ac¬ 
tion and Rural Technology), was constituted in September 1986 
by merging the two bodies which existed earlier, namely, 
PADI, people's Action for Development, India) and CART, 
(Council for Advancement of Rural Technology). Its operations 
reveal an increasing dependence on voluntary agencies for im¬ 
plementation of Governmental programmes. 

The perspective for voluntary effort depends on several 
issues which have remained unresolved so far; 

a) A channel of communication between voluntary agen¬ 
cies, on the one hand, and Government, on the other. 


b) A mechanism for coordinating their activities, so as to 
ensure convergence of their efforts. At present they deal 
with separate Ministries/Departments and, thus, suffer the 
typical handicap, vertical segmentation, hierarchical struc¬ 
ture, target seeking and audit orientation of Government 
departments. 
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c) Catalysing voluntary effort at present means the dis¬ 
bursement of funds for implementation of programmes. 
Voluntary agencies need to strengthen their organisational 
and professional capabilities. Attention is required towards 
training at grass root levels. Generation of awareness, 
creation of tfe right attitudes and inculcation of appropriate 
skills will become gigantic tasks if panchayati raj institu¬ 
tions are to become effective and if decentralisation of 
planning is to be meaningful. Appropriate training would 
have to be designed for field level functionaries and elected 
representatives alike. It would, therefore, be prudent to 
identify voluntary organisations which have developed the 
capability for training of different target groups and to 
strengthen such organisations. A systematic^ly developed 
grid of professionally equipp^ voluntary organisations 
could make a tremendous contribution in terms of cost-cut- 
ting as well as releasing the creative energies through the 
active involvement of beneficiary groups. 

2.9 Government-Voluntary Agency Interface 

Government had set up a group to examine some of these 
issues and to review and simplify procedures for processing 
proposals for grants-in-aid to voluntary agencies. It examined 
the existing procedures for dissemination of information about 
schemes, as also the procedure for applying for grant-in-aid and 
processing of such applications. It recommend^ that dissemi¬ 
nation needs to be improved through local newspapers, radio 
and TV. It also recommended that CAPART be designated as a 
clearing house for rural development information, and that a 
separate budgetary head be created for publicity effort and 
publication at one place of all literature about government pro¬ 
grammes. 

It also recommended that voluntary agencies need not be 
compelled to route their applications through the State Govern¬ 
ments and that, instead, the Central Government could obtain 
comments of the concerned State Government in a time-bound 
manner. The group felt that the representatives of administra¬ 
tive, technical and financial units of the particular departments 
should ensure necessary coordination and speedier disposal by 
joint consideration of proposals made by the voluntary agen¬ 
cies. 


Towards improving the financial and accounting proce¬ 
dures, it recommended the preparation of a grant-in-aid code 
and a manual giving details of manner of application, etc. It felt 
that repetitive submission of information should be avoided and 
steps should be taken for avoiding release of funds in lump sum 
at the end of the financial year. 

The shift in favour of democratically run institutions at the 
grass root levels would provide voluntary organisations wide 
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scope for training. The elected representatives and their official 
functionaries would need reorientation so as to become account¬ 
able to their beneficiaries rather than to their departmental hier¬ 
archy for choice of the developmental path. They would need to 
be keenly aware of the inability of certain sections to assert 
themselves. With awareness of their rights and obligations, and 
the support of voluntary agencies, the weaker sections would be 
able to countervail the power of dominant sections. The forego¬ 
ing is only an illustration of how big the task is, and therefore, 
beyond the prowess of the bureaucracy by itself. In tandem, the 
two are on surer ground, and therefore, more likely to succeed. 

The second area for voluntary effort is the very process of 
generating creative alternatives. The allocation of resources 
among the competing demands would require active association 
of discerning and yet overtly impartial arbitrators so that it is 
not numbers alone that matter. The gains of scientific research 
could be brought to bear on the choice of projects which are 
sustainable and which work within constraints pertinent to the 
environment, even if they appear to be less than optimal in their 
returns. The wisdom of watershed planning, irrigation by rota¬ 
tion, adherence to cropping patterns, consolidation and a host 
of other such measures would permeate the process of rural 
development only through the medium of voluntary effort. 
Fresh inputs like solar energy, gobar gas, farm forestry, energy 
conservation, literacy, family planning, etc., would attain ac¬ 
celerated accountability through suitably placed voluntary agen¬ 
cies. This is again only to unveil the qualitatively distinct 
flavour which voluntary effort can impart to the developmental 
process. 

There are certain areas, however, which demand that 
voluntary organisations tread with care. Social transformation 
would inevitably create tensions of varying dimensions. Con¬ 
flicts between interests of tenants, small and marginal farmers 
and allottees of surplus land, on the one hand, and the land 
owners, on the other, is one such field. Similar is the case of 
suitable dealings in respect of agricultural labourers and par¬ 
ticularly bonded labour. Problems of tribals, sharing of waters 
between traditional and mechanised fishing, child labour, the 
devadasi system in its various forms, are examples purely by 
way of illustration. Exhaustive listing is neither possible nor is 
it warranted. In other areas also, verging on political activity, 
one would have to hasten slowly. The complexities of these 
problems and their immediate implications for law and order 
make them volatile. 

On the part of the administration, an altitudinal change 
would be necessary so that its relationship with voluntary or¬ 
ganisations is forthright and imbued with trust. It has to be a 
partnership of equals with an empathetic appreciation of each 
one's strengths and weaknesses. The agencies themselves 
would have to guard against distancing themselves too much or 
getting so close as to become adjuncts of the burearcracy. 
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3. PARADOXrTHE RISE OF STTATE POWER AND 
DECLINE OF PEOPLE'S POWER 


It is a tragic realisation 
that in the post-Inde¬ 
pendence period, the 
State power has ex¬ 
tended itself to such 
alarming proportions 
that it has resulted in 
alienation of prople and 
decline of their power. 
The management of vil¬ 
lages and cities has been 
a victim of apathy, in¬ 
difference and non-in¬ 
volvement of citizens. 


There has been over¬ 
whelming evidence be¬ 
fore the Task Force 
during its visits and 
studies that the entire 
developmental system 
as promulgated under 
legal enactment has 
miserably failed to de¬ 
liver services to the 
people and to carry on 
the task of develop¬ 
ment. 


3.1 The Rise of State Power 

In the pre-Independence days, the colonial rule had im¬ 
posed an attitude of regulations and control on the Governmen¬ 
tal system. In spite of repressive measures taken during that 
time, some of the traditional institutions still survive and con¬ 
tinue to work. This includes some feudal and village level 
institutions. Examples of such institutions are the Village Coun¬ 
cil in Nagaland and village panchayats as a social system in the 
rest of the country. In the case of the earlier institutions, even 
though there was a feudal exploitation, the development process 
continued by social involvement of people as there was an 
institutional structure which was effective and there were 
enough control measures for divisions to be contained. In sev¬ 
eral Southern States, village institution managed the traditional 
irrigation system which helped the local economy* These sys¬ 
tems are now in complete disarry and the economy has suf¬ 
fered. It is a tragic realisation that ir* the post-Independence 
period, the State power has extended itself to such alarming 
proportions that it has resulted in alienation of people and de¬ 
cline of their power. The management of villages and cities has 
been a victim of apathy, indifference and non-involvement of 
citizens. 

In the traditional system in the villages, when a decision 
was taken by the traditional panchayat system it was considered 
as a decision of the entire village and implemented. This im¬ 
puted some measure of management. This system continued 
with eminent success. After Independence, the feudal systems 
were discarded as they did not fit in the democratic structure. 
Similarly formal democratic structures in the name of 
Panchayat and Zilla Parishad were brought in to replace the 
informal and traditional Panchayat systems. There has been 
overwhelming evidence before the Task Force during its visits 
and studies, that the entire developmental system as promul¬ 
gated under legal enactment has miserably failed to deliver 
services to the people and to carry on the task of development. 
There are exceptions as in the case of West Bengal, where a 
different organisational structure was followed, which will be 
dealt with in detail later on ,and some traditional informal 
institutions which still survived as in Nagaland and in some 
other parts of the country. In the rest of the country, the 
institutional framework, which was formally set up under legis¬ 
lation with a view to provide democratic structure for the pur¬ 
pose of development of villages, is dysfunctional and in total 
disarray. 
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The entire system 
which was aimed at so¬ 
cial justice, therefore, 
failed to deliver justice 
at all. 


The village panchayat 
today is considered an 
extension of the official 
hierarchy. Not only the 
powers are limited but 
their attitude is of help¬ 
less dependence on the 
Block level and Zilla 
level officials. 


3.1.1 The Dependence Syndrome 

State control over the lives of people has increased through 
a spate of legislation which followed in the wake of Inde¬ 
pendence. The multiplicity of labour laws only that were en¬ 
acted after Independence make India one of the most 
over-legislated countries. Since 1836 for about hundred years, 
only 274 laws were enacted whereas in the last 40 years 1286 
laws have been enacted. Laws do give protection to rights also 
but with 20 lakh cases pending in Supreme Court and High 
Courts, this positive aspect has been eroded. At the same time, 
each law has increased the power of officialdom in interpreting 
it to enhance its own control. This alone with extensive permits 
and licensing systems, which has recently been relaxed, led to 
state control. 

Similarly in rural management also legislation has grown. 
This has resulted not only in proliferation of legal control on 
the process of village management but has also finally led to a 
near total collapse of village management. Laws could not be 
fully implemented, partly due to sheer size of the country and 
partly due to the nature of widespread legislation. As a conse¬ 
quence of an unmanageable burden of statutes, an almost arbi- 
tary discretion in implementation increased the power of 
officials. The entire system which was aimed at social justice, 
therefore, failed to deliver justice at all. This process itself has 
struck at the root of people’s initiative and people’s power. 

Apart from the legal system the proliferation of official 
machinery and officialdom has stifled the initative of people. 
The village panchayat today is considered an extension of the 
official hierarchy. Not only the powers are limited but their 
attitude is of helpless dependence on the Block level and Zilla 
level officials. Elections are held neither properly nor regu¬ 
larly. Those in power neither enjoy the confidence of the pw- 
ple nor seem accountable to them. The very process by which 
Government is trying to strengthen the Panchayat system and 
help develop people's initiative works contrary to its purpose of 
devolving rights in common properties to the villagers and 
people's hopes evaporate. 


FORE: ATTITUDINAL CHANGE CAN BE PRO¬ 
GRAMMED 

Foundation for organisational Research and Education 
(FORE), an autonomous non-profit research and education in¬ 
stitution, was founded in 1981 as a self-managed and self- 
reliant institution with a mission to create a greater awareness 
and understanding of the ethos of Indian society for evolving a 
work culture, conducive to rapid growth and development. 
Without any grant from Government so far, FORE has trained 
more than 1500 executives jfom 278 organisations and has 
published nine books and monographs. It has contributed to 
setting up an international institution for HRD in Aviation and 
carried on research work in Asian countries. FORE helped 
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Delhi Police in successful attitudinal change training, re¬ 
designed institutional strategies of majr public sector organisa¬ 
tions and developed creative training programmes in the area of 
institutional change. 


Based on the philosophy of self-managed institutions of 
FORE, for the first time in Delhi, an experiment has been 
pioneered by FORE to develop a model of self management of 
slums by resident women. This is a quiet change being ushered 
in through 1,000 women of the Mahila VICAS Sangh of the 
Jama Jeevan Camp in Tigri, near Khanpur village in Delhi. 
There are about 7,283 jhuggies in the Jama Jeevan Camp of 
Tigri and the approximate population is 40,000. 


The action work was preceded by a study which revealed 
that 90 per cem of the residems expressed the view that govem- 
mem alone could bring improvemems in their community. Dis¬ 
cussions and training programmes were held by FORE Teem 
with hundreds of women in groups. The residents were told not 
to depend emirely on government and instead learn to stand on 
their own feet with pride, thus, leading to attitudinal changes 
among the residems. The human resources could be channel¬ 
ised to developmental cause by awakening of self pride and 
courage. As one residem remarked, "Now that you have told us 
that we have to stand on our feet and that we can achieve a lot 
by self help, we felt stirred to do something. "As a result/an 
institution. "Mahila VICAS Sangh "was set up. It is registered 
society of the womenfolk which is self-managed and is working 
in the following areas: 

A non formal school has been set up wherein 200 students 
are registered. 

Five Adult Education Centres are being run with 35- 40 
women enrolled in each. 


Immunization Camps are organised every month. 


Cleanliness campaigns are organised where drains and the 
open places are cleaned through voluntary action of the 
residents. 


Film shows are organised to create awareness on various 
aspects. 

A self-managed organisation for the developmem ofAlipur 
village near Gurgaon has already been established. FORE has 
now started training programmes on community leadership and 
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institutional development so that the change may have a multi¬ 
plier effect. 


The proposed Panchay- 
ati Raj Bill makes the 
villages totally depend¬ 
ent on the State for the 
powers that may be en¬ 
dowed to the Panchay- 
ats and the audit of their 
accounts. 


The proposed Panchayati Raj Bill makes the villages totally 
dependent on the State for the powers that may be endowed to 
the Panchayats and the audit of their accounts. 


3.1.2 Centralisation of Decision-Making 

Another very significant development, which has taken 
place after Independence and has contributed to the rise of State 
power, relates to centralisation of decision making in the Gov¬ 
ernment machinery. The Central Government has grown during 
the last 40 years not only by way of increase in numbers of 
employees but also in the way the decision has been institution¬ 
alised in the Government leading to delays m decision making 
and erosion of toe quality of decisions. Every institution work¬ 
ing in the country at some point of time has necessarily to 
approach the State or Central Government and in its course toe 
matter is circulated among Ministries and departments for con- 
sulation. The apex decision making bodies have become bottle¬ 
necks in the decision making process. The decision making 
system in toe Government tends to suffer from toe following: 

a) Since there has been no effort at defining appropriate 
levels for decision making with commensurate powers, even 
trivial matters travel up to the topmost levels. 

b) The expertise utilised at the highest level for decision 
making is of toe officials from the same background with simi¬ 
lar interests. There is no mechanism to countercheck or balance 
this decision making through development of alternatives and 
creative options by any other group. As a result of this, toe 
topmost decision making level in toe Government is dependent 
only on its unilateral advice. 


3.1.3 Officialdom - The Omnipotent Force 

The entire pool of resources for development available to 
toe country has been so allocated that they support proliferation 
of officialdom and bureaucracy. According to an estimate. 
Government spends Rs. 180,000 crores every year with bulk of 
expenditure going on toe Government machinery itself to de¬ 
liver Rs.30,000 crores worth of development expenditure. It 
may be recdled that former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was 
critical of the situation where only 15 paise in a rupee directly 
benefitted toe people. Little expenditure on priority areas of 
education, health, agriculture and energy is planned. 
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In the course of four decades, the centralised bodies in 
States as well as in the Centre have developed innumerable 
formal and informal reporting systems which are in the nature 
of pre-audit before any activity begins. This not only acts as a 
constraint on the process of development but also leads to 
inordinate delays for which no one is held responsible. The 
prolonged examination and delay, clarfications and system of 
Committees as well as Investment Boards and a number of 
other fora which exist have led to stultification of the decision 
making process. The State Government development machinery 
is no better than that of the Central Government. This was what 
emerged from the large number of people who were inter¬ 
view^. the funding system operated much better in the Central 
Government than in the State Governmtnts as Central Govern¬ 
ment has resorted to para-Governmental bodies like CAP ART 
which provide flexibility in this area. Such bodies also could 
deliver better to the ne^s of the people than the Government 
could, in its own framework. 

Despite the rise of Government controls and powers of 
bureaucracy in almost every sphere of life, the biggest c^ualty 
in the decision making system is the lack of accountability. As 
the officers move from State to the Centre and shuffle amongst 
various departments in the Centre with almost secured tenure, it 
has become increasingly difficult to fix responsibility in the 
system. This drawback leads to an institution which is all pow¬ 
erful but without responsibility, which can be checked by a 
system of accountability based on achievement of results. 

Government, however, followed the typical process in 
creation of non-Governmental institutions as outlined below: 

a) First of all, when the Government found that it is not 
capable of certain tasks relating to agriculture or education 
or sanitation it set up a para-Govemment body or a society. 


b) After forming the society the purpose of which was to 
eliminate Governmental control and systems, in course of 
time Government started usurping the control of the same 
body. This was done through three stages; 


i. By appointment of Government officers in their bod¬ 
ies/structures. 

ii. By seeking conformity to the Government's financial 
and budgetary systems in their working; and 

iii. By extraneous formal and informal reporting and audit 
system. 
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Despite the rise of Gov¬ 
ernment controls and 
powers of bureaucracy 
in almost every sphere 
of life , the biggest casu¬ 
alty in the decision 
making system is the 
lack of accountability. 
As the officers move 
from State to the Centre 
and shuffle amongst 
various departments in 
the Centre with almost 
secured tenure, it has 
become increasingly 
difficult to fix responsi¬ 
bility in the system. 
This drawback leads to 
an institution which is 
all powerful but without 
responsibility, which 
can be checked by a sys¬ 
tem of accountability 
based on achievement 
of results. 


3.1.4 Ineffective Cost Control 

The cost of development in the framework of the Govern¬ 
ment institutions increased without any effective checks as cost 
control did not constitute the key element of the management. 
The quality of work too suffered. Most of tlie problems in this 
area emerged from the lack of senstivity on the part of Govern¬ 
ment in assessing needs of the people for the purpose of plan¬ 
ning and execution of the work, consequently, development 
was not tailored to the needs of the people or in consonance 
with the best utilisation of available resources and has, thus, 
been misdirected to political or personal ends of political or 
official power. In many cases, this development emanated from 
blind incorporation of standard models develop^ elsewhere, 
leading over the years to progressively increasing costs and 
deteriorating quality of development work. In the course of its 
work, the Task Force came across a large number of such 
examples. To cite just one small example, Indira A was Yojana 
was conceived as a standard model of brick and mortar houses 
with a standard design throughout the country irrespective of 
the local terrain and materials available and needs of the peo¬ 
ple. The evidence given before the Task Force by the voluntary 
institution of Tamil Nadu in a picturesque manner brought out 
the contrast between Government-constructed houses through 
contractors, which are not occupied by anyone so far, and Ae 
houses constructed by people themselves. In the latter case, the 
cost was 50% less dian that of Government construction and 
people themselves participated in the construction process even 
improving the design to serve their needs. Naturally, therefore, 
these houses have been occupied and are being better utilised. 
The quality of work is better than the houses constructed by the 
Government. This story is repeated everywhere in India except 
in West Bengal where Panchayat System is more accountable to 
the people by ensuring better quality of work. 
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The value system in 
civil services and in the 
political system has 
sharply declined over 
the last 40 years. As a 
result of this, there is 
craze for rentseeking, 
political gains and per¬ 
sonal advancement at 
the cost of professional¬ 
ism. This has resulted 
in a strong nexus be¬ 
tween political and bu¬ 
reaucratic powers in 
which people have be¬ 
come victims. Perform¬ 
ance, quality, 
excellence, inde¬ 
pendence and courage 
have greatly been de¬ 
valued over this period. 
The Government in this 
sense has become mis¬ 
sion disoriented in 
which institutional 
processes are harnessed 
to the personal ends of 
the constituent element 
rather than to wards 
achieving the public 
goals. 


3.1,5 Devaluation of the Value system 

The value system in civil services and in the political sys¬ 
tem has sharply declined over the last 40 years. As a result of 
this, there is craze for rentseeking, political gains and personal 
advancement at the cost of professionalism. This has resulted in 
a strong nexus between political and bureaucratic powers in 
which people have become victims. Performance, quality, ex¬ 
cellence, independence and courage have greatly been devalued 
over this period. The Government in this sense has become 
mission disoriented in which institutional processes are har¬ 
nessed to the personal ends of the constituent element rather 
than to wards achieving the public goals. 


3.1.6 "The Left Approach and Right Approach" 

The rise of State power in virtually all fields has sup¬ 
pressed people power and stultified the initiative at grass root 
level for development. 

In Bharuch District of Gujarat, the Task Force came across 
a very glaring contrast between the work done by State agen¬ 
cies and work done by the people themselves. This has b^n 
nicknamed "Left Approach and Right Approach". 

The first project seen by the Task Force was Jharnavadi. 
This canal was taken over by the people after the State Depart¬ 
ment could not make it operational for many years. 

After the Gram Vikas Sabha of the village took over the 
Canal from Vikas Mandal, they made the Canjd operational and 
are regularly managing the whole system to the satisfaction of 
villagers even though regular collection of dues is being made 
at a rate of three times the rate which is being paid by others in 
the Government system. On the right side of the can^, another 
canal is being managed by the Irrigation Department where 
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these are not being paid by the people although one-third pay¬ 
ment is collected from the village t^ng water from the canal 
on the right side. 

Similarly, in village Soliya in Bbaruch on the right side of 
a road, in three years' time the waste land has been developed 
into a rich land; 160 hectares at the same time, on the left side 
of the same wasteland managed by Forest Department is al¬ 
most defunct. 


When villagers were 
asked to approach Gov¬ 
ernment or Panchayat 
they not only laughed 
but they said Aey do not 
wish to do so since 
nothing concrete will 
result from there. These 
people are paying 12 
times the Government 
rate for irrigation but 
are happier, since the 
services are good. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT-GHODI VILLAGE 

In the village Ghodi, on the left bank of the river, a lift 
irrigation building has been constructed by the Government 
which is in ruins but is still being looked after by the Collector. 
On the right side, the Gram Vikas Mandal constituted by the 
people is operating a Lift Irrigation system which is serving 
200 acres of land for the last 2years. When villagers were 
asked to approach Government or Panchayat they not only 
laughed but they said they do not wish to do so since nothing 
concrete will result from there. These people are paying 
12times the Government rate for irrigation but are happier, 
since the services are good. These are examples of such institu¬ 
tions ^ 


CHIDAMBARAM .ADMINISTRATION VS PEOPLE 

The Society for Improvement of Weaker Sections, located at 
Gandhi Nagar in Chidambaram town of Tamil Nadu, consists of 
some graduates who came together in 1985 from different parts 
of South Arcot and Tiruchirapalli. They began by building up 
awareness about Government schemes in five blocks. They 
started a canteen and an envelope making unit by employing 
village women. They also started a gem-cutting unit. The role of 
the society consists essentially in coordinating activities, obtain¬ 
ing funds, raw materials, and other inputs and in marketing 
their products. The programme now covers 25 villages. 

This incident reported by Shri Shanmugham, President of 
the society, pertains to their housing project under the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana sponsored by CAP ART (Council for Advance¬ 
ment of People's Action and Rural Technology). The allocation 
per house is only Rs.6,000, but with people's participation, 
labour and resources they have built houses of a better design 
and quality compared to those constructed by the official ma¬ 
chinery. In terms of value invested, their houses would be worth 
Rs.9,000. People's efforts, therefore, amount to a mark-up of 
nearly 50 percent. Apparently, all these houses are occupied. 
The occupants are also cultivating vegetables in their back¬ 
yards. He reported that nearby there is a group of houses 
constructed by the block officials which are lying vacant be- 
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cause people do not find them either safe or comfortable, shri 
shanmugham had promised to send photographs to compare the 
two, though he would have to photograph the governmental 
project only at night when no one else could see him doing so. 

Shri Shanmugham cited another instance of Manglur vil¬ 
lage of South Arcot block. Apparently the residents of this 
village had to travel several kilometers to fetch their daily 
requirement of water. The village had an overhead tank with 
distribution system of pipes and standposts. The system how¬ 
ever, had stopped Junctioning when the source dried. The soci¬ 
ety, therefore, approached the water supply authorities for 
drilling afresh. In order to obtain drilling facilities the proce¬ 
dure required that the district administration certify that Mana- 
galoor was a problem village. The district administration 
expressed its hesitation to issue such a certificate since they had 
already reported to the State Government that they had "nil" 
problem villages. Therefore, they independently organised the 
drilling of a bore- well, incidentally of different specifications 
from what was prescribed by the water supply department and 
struck water, tints putting an end to the water problem of the 
village. 


THE LESSON: FOLLOW THE RIGHT APPROACH 

The contrast between the State's efforts to develop effec¬ 
tiveness and the results of people's participation reveals not 
only the limited efficacy of State control but also the futility of 
extending the State's activities in sectors where peq)le them¬ 
selves can exercise better their own initiative. 


The attitude to regulate 
and control rather than 
catalyse development 
has grown to such an 
obsessive proportion 
that it is now creating 
widespread fear creat¬ 
ing amongst people 
against initiating crea¬ 
tive options for devel¬ 
opment 


The attitude to regulate and control rather than catalyse 
development has grown to such an obsessive proportion that it 
is now creating widespread fear amongst people against initiat¬ 
ing creative options for development. A tj^ical example of 
some negative signals from the administration to the people on 
Village Wasteland where after the inauguration by an office¬ 
bearer of the Wasteland Development Board, the Collector of 
the District remarked that he could have arrested the people 
developing the wasteland for tresspass. From Soliya village an 
adivasi group has developed over 160 hectares. The most 
poignant and yet painful story of an adivasi who said, "When¬ 
ever Forest Officials came, we used to hide in the bushes, so 
that they do not catch us planting and protecting trees". 
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3.2 Decline Of People's Power 


The most poignant and 
yet painful story of an 
adivasi who said, 
"Whenever Forest Offi¬ 
cials came, we used to 
hide in the bushes, so 
that they do not catch us 
planting and protecting 
trees." 


The people involve¬ 
ment today is ritualistic 
and at the most con¬ 
cerned with only voting 
political parties to the 
power. This takes place 
once in five years un¬ 
less the elections are de¬ 
clared earlier. 
Electioneering not only 
costs a lot but tends to 
fragment the society on 
the lines of caste, ideol¬ 
ogy vested interests and 
money power basis. 


As a consequence of the proliferation of legal system, 
growth of officialdom and State intervention in almost alll 
spheres of life, the initiative and administrative participation of 
I^ople in development process has progressively declined. 
There are numerous instances, which have been quoted in this 
Report, where self-managed institutions or the institutions 
where people participated in developmental work have achieved 
a considerable degree of transformation in certain schemes of 
developmental work. Nevertheless, the task of development, 
looking to the benefit of the country and the challenges ahead, 
is so enormous that it cannot be effectively and rapidly man¬ 
aged without institutionalised frameworks with optimist peo¬ 
ple involvement in the system. In order to achieve the 
objectives of people involvement, it is useful to look at the 
factors and causes which have eroded the initiative and power 
of the people over the years. 

It would have been expected that, after the country became 
free, the process of people's involvement should have gained 
momentum. What happened in the course of time is just the 
opposite. The people involvement today is ritualistic and at the 
most concerned with only voting political parties to the power. 
This takes place once in five years unless the elections are 
declared earlier. Electioneering not only costs a lot but tends to 
fragment the society on the lines of caste, ideology vested 
interests and money power basis. As no polarisation of political 
process has yet taken place, the only hope which people have is 
to go on playing a see saw game with various parties without a 
clear go^ and a mission. The politicisation of electioneering 
has become the only instrument through which people get a 
sense of involvement in the process of managing the country. In 
the task of development, failure of the Panchayat ystem, with¬ 
out hope of even building up the village level, block level or 
district level institutions based on the existing laws, has ren¬ 
dered people helpless. 

There has not been a good enough spread of political 
awareness and conciousness of the rights without equal identifi¬ 
cation of responsibilities to be performed by social institutions. 
This has led to freedom to people, to talk against corruption, 
political vested interests and leadership without any clear direc¬ 
tion to work constructively. The social psyche has acute con¬ 
sciousness of the maladies in the system but no clear mission or 
direction. The result of this is the attitude of doing nothing, 
apathy, indifference or cynicism to a large extent. It has alien¬ 
ated the common masses from the process of development and 
created a sense of hopelessness and powerlessness. 
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3.2.2 Election: Ritualistic Participation 


These models of man¬ 
agement have become 
institutionally djfsfunc- 
tional and unless steps 
are taken to restructure 
them and liberate them 
from Governmental 
control so as to raise 
their accountability and 
involvement of pwple, 
matters would only fur¬ 
ther deteriorate. 


Minimum involvement, albeit ritualistic, of the people 
through the process of election has been denied to them in 
Panchayat and cooperative sustems to a large extent. At the 
time of writing of the Report of the Task Force, several States 
have not held ela^tions, to the Panchayat for the last 5 Years 
and above and cooperative societies have not held any elections 
according to the schedule. 


The traditional social institutions have broken down in the 
post Independence period. The panchayat system before Inde¬ 
pendence was in the words of a villager: A united village taking 
decisions which were accepted by ^1 residents of the village. 
The social institution of Panchayat managed the lands and other 
common properties and looked after the interests of the villag¬ 
ers. After politicisation of the Panchayat system the involve¬ 
ment of the people has gone down as a result of which even the 
village temple has been reduced to a toilet. Before Inde¬ 
pendence, in the social system of panchayat there was a com¬ 
plete prohibition ot throwing garbage on the common properties 
and fines were collected where any such violation was done. 
After the Panchayat system, people are not even ready to pay 
their house taxes and observing any decision taken by tht 
Panchayat. This shows the hollowness of panchayat system in 
the democratic set up, as it is seen by the villagers. These 
models of management have become institutionally dysfunc¬ 
tional and unless steps are taken to restructure them and fiberate 
them from Governmental control so as to raise their account¬ 
ability and involvement of people, matters would only further 
deteriorate. 
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As a result, there is now 
widespread craze 
amongst employees of 
other institutions to 
compete with the Gov¬ 
ernment bodies. No 
wonder that even tem¬ 
ple employees would 
like to be Government 
servants. Government 
has become a symbol of 
power, prestige and 
perks without responsi¬ 
bility. Consequently its 
magnetic pull for con¬ 
verting other institu¬ 
tions on its pattern has 
increased manifold. 


3.2.2 Magnetic Pull Of Government Model 

The greatest damage to the people and institutions has been 
inflicted by the growth of Government as a model institution. 
The Government has raised vastly salaries and perks without 
adequate .concomitant increase in responsibility and account¬ 
ability of its employees. As a result, there is now widespread 
craze amongst employees of other institutions to compete with 
the Government bodies. No wonder that even temple employees 
would like to be Government servents. Government has become 
a symbol of power, prestige and perks without responsibility. 
Consequently its magnetic pull for converting other institutions 
on its pattern has increased manifold. This process has also hit 
the people power which remains dormant. 


PATNA DAIRY.IF ONLY GOVERNMENT KEEPS OUT 

Patna Milk Scheme way handed over to the Bihar Dairy 
Corporation in 1972 after 10 years of inability to utilise even 40 
per cent of its rated capacity of10,000 liters of milk per day, in 
spite of use of imported milk powder. Soon thereafter, it 
reached full capacity utilisation with the help ofNDDB's Spear¬ 
head Team which organised genuine cooperatives of milk pro¬ 
ducers. This encouraged the setting up of a 100,000 liters per 
day plant in 1978 under Operation Flood. With the government 
running the dairy, its performance dipped to an abysmally low 
300 liters per day by 1981. Malpractices were rampant and 
there was destructive collaboration of milk contractors against 
farmers' organisations. NDDB agreed to intervence only if 
Government would keep out. It took nearly three months for 
recommissioning the plant. At places, even stainless steel fit¬ 
tings and even engines had been taken away. The Spearhead 
Team once again organised dairy cooperatives. In this process, 
widespread corruption was detected. In Chhihattar village, the 
secretary of the Society was nabbed and exposed before the 
farmers. Morale was gradually restored and the dairy became a 
going concern. Bihar Government once again sought to appoint 
its nominee to manage the unit. NDDB refused to hand over 
except to an elected board. It is now run by a professional 
manager employed by the milk union. Its reserves are Rs.2.8. 
crores despite an attractive price and year-end bonus paid to 
the farmers in addition. It provides a package of services like 
balanced cattlefeed, artificial memination, veterinary services, 
etc. it also sponsors health care facilities like immunisation 
drive and family welfare camps. Some rural dairy cooperatives 
run fair price shops for essential commodities. The consumers 
are assured a steady supply of reasonably priced milk. The 
surplus milk is sent to Calcutta. The sad side in this success 
story is the brutal killing of shri K. C. Mukherjee of NDDB, 
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ostensibly in a truck accident, in village Fatuha while organis¬ 
ing the dairy cooperative there. 

3.2.3 Non-Formal Institution: Escape From Government 

In order to reduce its pull and to eacape dilatory systems of 
registration, several informal and non-informal institutions are 
growing up in tlie country. In Gujarat, the Task Force noticed 
20,000 tubewells associations operating on non-formal basis. 
These are operated by the people and are serving the cause of 
irrigation, spreading the developmental efforts at a faster rate 
than the formal or Government institutions could do. The les¬ 
sons from such non-formal institutions drive home the point 
that once institutional framework in which the mission of devel¬ 
opment can be realised to an optimum degree is clear to the 
people, they become responsible for the task of development. In 
the opinion of the Task Force, therefore, revival of people 
power will entail a large scale restructuring of Government 
with a view to reduce its coverage and power over such sectors 
of developmental activity which do not constitute the core func¬ 
tions like law and order, defence, civil administration and infra¬ 
structure, etc. It will also involve creation of multiple 
alternatives for development so that there is adequate scope for 
the people to form institutions for the purpose of development 
without being obstructed by the State's obsessive pre-occupa¬ 
tion with control and regulations. 

WATERSHED MANAGEMENT - KEY TO DEVLOPMENT 

Ralegaon Shindi was a poverty stricken village in Ahmed- 
nagar district of Maharashtra with a population of 2,100. In 
1975, when Anna Hazare returned to his village after retiring 
from the 'Army, only 20 hectares out of its 982 hectares of land 
were irrigated.. With scanty rainfall, crop yields were in the 
range of 3-4 quintals per hectare. With repeated droughts, the 
village could not feed itself. The Government had constructed a 
tank in the village in 1972 at a cost ofRs. 11 lakhs, but it never 
served any function because of faulty design. Anna Hazare 
found the villagers caught in an unemployment and debt trap 
and the village was notorious for distillation of illicit liquor. 

Anna Hazare mobilised the local youth to down the shutters 
of the illicit liquor den and pointed out to the Government the 
fault with the village tank constructed, and obtained Rs.3 lakhs 
from the Government with the villagers' contributing their la¬ 
bour to fix the water tank. A micro watershed management 
programme was worked out for the village and implemented 
with Government's assistance. Today 850 ^ctares of Ralegaon 
Shindi is under irrigation through 20 wells owned by the farm¬ 
ers. Two crops are being harvested in a year and the yields 
have increased to 12-15 quintals per hectare. There are trees 
everywhere as a result of soil and water conservation pro¬ 
gramme in the village. Per capita income in the village has 
gone up from Rs.2001- to Rs.l800/- per annum. The fixed 
deposits of the village now exceed Rs.23 lakhs. The village now 
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is not only self-sufficient but is producing food for the adjoining 
areas. A school has been built in the village through Shramdan. 
Ralegaon Shindi has shown as to how a village can be trans¬ 
formed from poverty to prosperity through people's own ac¬ 
tion.. 
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4. THE DIAGNOSIS: INSlTTUnONAL FRAME¬ 
WORK 

In this Section, we propose to identify those factors which 
have accelerated institutional development and those that have 
acted as impediments both within the framework of develop¬ 
ment administration and the non-government sector. 


The conventional ap¬ 
proach is to create de¬ 
partments for new 
activities as in organis¬ 
ational "building" proc¬ 
ess, new options are 
rarely tried. In fact in¬ 
novation is at a low pre¬ 
mium in the 
institutional building 
process and the role of 
government has been 
on the increase. 


4.1 Government Sector Development Institution: A Splintered 
Monolith 

The Government has followed a conventional model of 
development, whereby any additional activity, which is needed 
for the purpose of development is managed through institution¬ 
alising another department of the government. The entire ori¬ 
entation of institutional development has been on 
departmentalisation and increased participating role of the gov¬ 
ernment rather than supporting institutions outside the govern¬ 
ment framework. In several countries non governmental 
institutions are being promoted for the purpose of development 
and the government makes use of such non government agen¬ 
cies like cooperatives. Despite this the conventional approach 
is to create departments for new activities as in organisational 
"building" process,new options are rarely tried. In fact innova¬ 
tion is at a low premium in the institutional building process 
and the role of government has been on the increase. 

Centralisation in itself, delays the decision-making, proc¬ 
ess, as has been referred to in the earlier analysis. This, in 
turn, diverts attention from a strategic and holistic approach of 
development, towards a compartmentalised view. 

The 'departmentalisation' approach has resulted in greater 
centralisation of power and resources; this is attributable to the 
fact that the apex government institutions in the Central Minis¬ 
tries/Departments continue to dominate in planning and policy. 
Centralisation in itself delays the decision making but more 
importantly it leads to a compelete fragmentation in the decision 
mcdcing process as has been referred to in the earlier analysis. 
This, in turn diverts attention from a strategic and holistic 
approach of development towards a compartmentalised view. 
Bureaucracy working in various divisions denotes "cubbyhole" 
approach with an absence of sufficient interaction between dif¬ 
ferent subject groups and a lack of an integrated approach. 
Consequently the planning and execution of projects suffer 
greatly from aggregation of proposals of various ministries and 
departments lacking in strategic mission and vision. This proc¬ 
ess also entails the long incubation of inter-ministerial and in¬ 
ter-departmental correspondence, references as well as 
consultations without clear accountability for time loss resulting 
in an increase of costs due to inflation and a deceleration in the 
pace of development. Work suffers where time targets lose 
significance, quality is compromised and lower standards be¬ 
come acceptable and become norms. If time targetted function¬ 
ing based on responsibility is introduced the process of 
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The Task Force 
strongly feels the need 
of not only financial but 
performance review 
based on an objective 
achievement both in 
quantitative and quali¬ 
tative terms rather than 
expenditure. 


In many areas and sec¬ 
tors where private en¬ 
terprise and/or other 
institutions/individual 
ventures have not been 
fothcoming, the gov¬ 
ernment has contrib¬ 
uted significantly to 
development. Remote 
areas of the country and 
infrastructure related 
sectors like railways, 
roads especially high¬ 
ways, etc. could not 
have been developed 
except via the govern¬ 
ment apparatus. 


development can become much faster and less costly. In addi¬ 
tion to this the lack of accountability and responsibility in the 
normal government system promotes what is called as "chalta 
hai" work culture. 

The growth of non-plan development expenditure has been 
considerably high. It is highly debatable if this should be taken 
for granted without strong post performance assessment by in¬ 
dependent professional review. Once the plan development ex¬ 
penditure becomes nonplan development expenditure, it is not 
subjected to scrutiny. The Task Force strongly feels the need 
of not only financial but performance review based on an objec¬ 
tive achievement both in quantitative and qualitative terms 
rather than expenditure. 

There are some positive aspects of the role of government 
in development which need to be emphasised. There are exam¬ 
ples of civil servants who have taken on the responsibility of 
development out of sheer personal interest and a sense of com¬ 
mitment. The Task Force came across many cases where the 
Collectors and District Officers with mission orientation have 
promoted the cause of development themselves. This however, 
remains entirely personalised and has not been institutionalised 
in the government. 

Despite the fact that institutional development in govern¬ 
ment is generally lacking, there have been efforts to create 
societies like CAPART, Central Social Welfare Board and 
other autonomous bodies and others in order to provide flexibil¬ 
ity and quick decision making in several spheres. Unfortu¬ 
nately, after a period of time these societies and institutions so 
created have again tended to become adjuncts of the govern¬ 
ment machinery, rather than independent entities. 

In some States, various departments have come forward 
with joint people’s participation like in the management of for¬ 
ests in Gujarat. Again in many areas and sectors where private 
enterprise and/or other institutions/individual ventures have not 
been forthcoming, the government has contributed significantly 
to development. Remote areas of the country and infrastrucure 
related sectors like railways roads especially highways etc., 
could not have been developed except via the government appa¬ 
ratus. 
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The writ of the village 
council runs over all so¬ 
cial administrative as 
well as judicial matters. 
This has ensured har¬ 
mony in the village and 
above all full and active 
participation of the peo¬ 
ple in their own devel¬ 
opment. 


4.2 Panchayat Raj: Whose Raj? 

The Panchayat System has been described in Section 2 of 
this Report. 

Article 40 of the Constitution of India clearly states that the 
State shall take steps of organise village panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to 
enable them to function as units of self government. If 
Panchayati Raj Institutions were really to manage the village 
and its resources mobilising the power of the people then die 
common pool of resources with the village should be trans¬ 
ferred to the Panchayats. This will restore to the village its 
autonomy and the planning process can then begin from below, 
keeping in mind the felt needs of the local people within the 
overall national/state priorities. 

Panchayat does not continue to be a social insitution after 
the enactment of a law on panchayats. The experience of Task 
Force in various States, except in West Bengal, show that the 
people in general have little faith in the existing structure of 
panchayats. There are problems in herent in the existing sys¬ 
tem which are not likely to be rectifiable even by the proposed 
constitution Amendment Bill which if introduced in Parliament 
is supposed to impart certainty continuity and strength to the 
village panchayats. 

THE NAGALAND VILLAGE COUNCIL SYSTEM 

A special provision in the Constituion of India enables the 
traditional village councils in Nagaland to complete control 
over the village resources like land water and forests. The writ 
of the village council runs over all social, administrative as 
wellA special provision in the Constituion of India enables the 
traditional village councils in Nagaland to complete control 
over the village resources like land water and forests. The writ 
of the village council runs over all social, administrative as well 
as judicial matters. This has ensured harmony in the village 
and above all full and active aprticipation of the people in their 
own development. Usually the entire community works in union 
in developing and looking after common propeny resources. In 
Nagaland, the villages trully belong to the villages and 
Panchayati Raj can be seen in its full form. 

In the opinion of the Task Force the Panchayat system can 
never be successful in the existing framework as electioneering 
leads to a fragmentation of the village on political grounds. 
Over and above these panchayats have become totally power¬ 
less vis-a-vis the administration and officials. The proposed 
constitution Amendment Bill on Panchayati Raj Institutions fur¬ 
ther reinforces this dependence of the village on the State for its 
powers. 
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PANCHAYATIN WEST BENGAL: A UNIFIED AP¬ 
PROACH 

Panchayati Raj Institutions exist in several states but these 
are largely dysfunctional. In contrast panchayats in West Ben¬ 
gal are involved in planning and implementation of develop¬ 
ment programmes with active people's participation at all 
levels. A visit to Barasat in North 24 Pargans revealed the 
following structure at the District level: 

I. Zilla Parishad (District Planninhg Committee) 

Sabhapati Chairman DistrictMagistrate 

Member-Secretary 
Heads of Standing, Sabhapatis of all Chairman of 
Committee Panchayat Municipality 

Samiti, 

II. District Planning and Coordination Council 
Minister, All Members ofDPC, MPs, MLAs, 

It should be noted that the District magistrate looks after 
both civil and development administration unlike in other 
States. Similarly at the block level there is a block Planning 
Committee with the Panchayat Samiti, Sabhapati as its Chair¬ 
man and the BDO as its Member-Secretary. 

The district Plan in prepared with inputs from below. Each 
gram panchayat formulates Annual Action Plans. The Block 
Planning Committee then examines these proposals. The Stand¬ 
ing Committees of the Panchayat Samities assess these propos¬ 
als against the needs of the block as well as the resources 
avail^ility. At the time of finalisation of the block plan there is 
close interaction with the officials also. In the same way from 
the Block Planning Committees and Muncipalities the plans are 
forwarded to the District Planning Commitees where the final 
district plan is prepared. The monitoring/review is also done 
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Accessibility^ of people 
in power, informality 
and ease of interaction 
and absence of too 
many status symols 
promote people ^tici- 
pation. Li northern In¬ 
dia, just the opposite of 
it Senates and subju¬ 
gates people. 


In case institutionalised 
structures are built in 
the villages in which the 
people can participate 
towards a particular 
cause then the entire 
humman resources of 
the village can be mobi¬ 
lised towards this co- 
mon cause. This alone 
will unite the country at 
least in the cause of de¬ 
velopment and will con¬ 
tribute to the nation 
building task. 


by the District and Block Planning Committees, with the Dis¬ 
trict magistrate as the Nodal Officer. 

From field visits to the gram panchayats, it was observed 
that local people exercise considerable influence in planning 
and evaluating of schemes, and that education health facilities 
and injrastructural development of the village is high on their 
list of priorities. 


The success of the panchayati raj system in West bengal is 
attributable to the process of democratic decentralisation in 
planning execution and decision making at all levels. There is 
coordination between the government functionaries and the 
elected representatives toward the common objective of devel¬ 
opment of the villages and its people. The political environment 
and ideology have also been conducive to the pursuit of this 
common goal. Accessibility of people in power informality and 
ease of interaction and absence of too many status symbols 
promote people participation. In northern India just the oppo¬ 
site of it alienates and subjugates people. 

It is pertinent to point out here that Gandhiji had strongly 
advocated formation of one village organisation which should 
be devoted to development and should not be politicised. He 
also wanted that there should be no elections and the leadership 
should be decided by consensus. In our opinion it is very 
essential to separate development from politics at the village 
level. In the existing structure the villages have got fragment^ 
with no common mission resulting in the panchayat being re¬ 
duced to an agent of the government, serving its own interest. 
In case institutionalised structures are built in the villages in 
which the people can participate towards a particular cause then 
the entire human resources of the village can be mobilised 
towards this common cause. This alone will unite the country 
at least in the cause of development and will contribute to the 
nation building task. 


4.3 Organisations: Creative options 

Non government organisations can be of different kinds as 
has been spelt out earlier. Broadly these can be categorised into 
two models with the exception of private sector companies, 
which we are not considering in the present context: 


a) Institutions which are formed by the people who are 
not beneficiaries themselves. This can be describe as an ex¬ 
ternally-managed model. 
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b) Self managed institutions where the beneficiaries them¬ 
selves unite to form an organisation. This can be described as a 
self-managed model. 


The objectives of pro¬ 
viding money or exper¬ 
tise or assistance to the 
people make those who 
are recipients of this 
help less independent 
and less self-reliant in 
the course of time. The 
very fact of donation 
and charity, although 
values by Aemseleves, 
tend to promote the 
have-nots into inferior 
citizens of the society. 


Many self-managed in¬ 
stitutions are avoiding 
registration and are be¬ 
coming non-formal in¬ 
stitutions; such 
examples in Gujarat 
have already been 
cited. 


In other words, by cre¬ 
ating an impediment 
registration is hamper¬ 
ing the process of de¬ 
velopment which a 
large number of people 
are prepared to under¬ 
take by forming regis- 
tred societies. This 
stifles people initiative. 


4.3.1 Externally Managed Model 

Cooperative societies and other charitable organisations 
who are working in a particular area or sector with a mission to 
help people secure better standards of living through economic 
and non-economic activities are examples of an externally man¬ 
aged model. The role is primarily in the area of raising funds, 
providing of expertise and imparting guidance and training to 
the people. In the opinion of the Task Force such institutions 
perform a laudable task but in the ultimate analysis, they tend 
to create dependance of the beneficiaries on extern^ manage¬ 
ment. Moreover the very fact that outside agencies go with the 
objectives of providing money or expertise or assistance to the 
people make those who are recipients of this help less inde¬ 
pendent and less self reliant in the course of time. The very 
feet of donation and charity although values by themselves, 
tend to promote the have nots into inferior citizens of the 
society. There are a large number of voluntary organisation 
working with these objectives. Some of them have done excel¬ 
lent work and are helping the cause of development. The Task 
force envisages acceleration of this process. With the ultimate 
objective of making people organise themselves in such a way 
as to become self reliant over time. Yet at the present level of 
development and given the large size and diversity of this coun¬ 
try a manifold strategy of development will have to be pursued 
in the interim. 

4.3.2 Self-Managed Institutions 

Self-managed institutions for the purpose of this report are 
organisations which are composed of beneficiaries, or users or 
producers. They may get external aid^assistance and guidance 
but they should be able to operationalise the developmental task 
by their own effort's and leadership. Such institutions would 
include cooperative societies, trade unions and informal or non- 
formal institutions as well as registered societies. In the course 
of our analysis we find the following factors influencing their 
performance. 

a) The biggest problem which many such institutions face 
is in the registration process. The formalities for registration 
are time tatog and involve unproductive efforts by frequent 
visits to different offia’s for providing clarifications. As a 
result of this many self rnanag^ institutions are avoding regis¬ 
tration and are becoming non formal institutions; such examples 
in Gujarat have already been cited. It is very important in 
order to promote such institutions to simplify the process of 
registration which at the moment is very cumbersome. In other 
words, by creating an impediment registration is hampering the 
process of development which a large number of people are 
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Significantly, coopera¬ 
tive societies have be¬ 
come vulnerable to 
political and govermen- 
tal processes. This 
might necessitate com¬ 
plete change of the co¬ 
operative societies act, 
with essential controls 
only. 


prepared to undertake by forming registered societies. This 
stifles people initiative. 

b) Cooperative societies suffer from various political and 
institutional constraints. The cooperative act itself has reduced 
cooperatives to a semi government institution by imposing on 
them various procedures and controls. Apart from this when 
the cooperative societies grow large and earn large profits poli¬ 
ticians of various ideologies make every effort to create a cap¬ 
tive leadership with a view to enhancing their own power and 
position. The Government, too, by giving financial assistance 
increases its own influence over the cooperatives in the election 
process if not in the process of assistance and development. 
Significantly, cooperative societies have become vulnerable to 
political and governmental processes. This might necessitate 
complete change of the cooperative societies act, with essential 
controls only. 

In spite of what is stated above as a result of mission 
orientation and committed leadership in Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and the Southern States the cooperative movement has devel¬ 
oped considerably over the years. Strangely this has not suc¬ 
ceeded in the Northern States of UP, Bihar, Punjab, Haryana 
and Madhya Pradesh. One of the hypothesis which has been 
discussed by the Task force relating to the reasons for the 
failure of the cooperative movement, pertains to lack of coop¬ 
eration and team spirit in the work culture of these states. 
Strong individual leadership in the States, both political and 
feudal has made cooperative ventures futile. Over and above 
this the extent of government controls is also greater in the 
Northern States., 'Uie cases of fraud leading to Mure in coop¬ 
eratives are maximum in these States. In spite of what is stat^ 
above there are successful examples like the Anand Model of 
dairy cooperatives which have been replicated in 70,000 vil¬ 
lages and sugar cooperatives which have been replicated in over 
200 places. 


The reasons for the fail¬ 
ure of the cooperative 
movement, pertains to 
lack of cooj^ration and 
team spirit in the work 
culture of these states. 
Strong individual lead¬ 
ership in the states both 
political and feudal, has 
made cooperative ven¬ 
tures futile. 


4.4 Cooperatives:- Need for Clear Policy 

Cooperation is premised on an intricate set of relationshisp 
between responsibility and accountability: The elected board is 
responsible for the cooperative's overall policy and planning 
and is accountable to the members for the same; profession^ 
managers are responsible for the day-to-day implementation of 
plans and policies and are accountable to their board for the 
resuts. It is therefore essential that no intervention by the state 
distrubs the rights and responsibilities of members to elect their 
boards; nor that of boards to select and dismiss their managers. 


Over the years, the international cooperative movement has 
evolved a set of six guiding principles that appear to serve the 
interests of cooperative and their members: open and voluntary 
membership; democratic control; limited return on capital; 
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equitable distribution of surplus; cooperation among coqjera- 
lives; and commitment to cooperative education. Such laws as 
may be enacted should respect these principles and should not 
compromise them. 

Just as members join together to create a cooperative, co¬ 
operatives form their own cooperatives in order to serve a 
common need. Expediency has 1^ on occasion to reversing this 
natural order of things and to the rather unfortunate misconcep¬ 
tion that federation "own" unions and that unions "own" pri¬ 
mary cooperatives. The fact is that members own cooperatives 
and through their cooperatives own unions and federal coopera¬ 
tives. It is essential that law regulation principle and practice 
respect this fundamental direction of ownership and control. 

In practical terms the fundamental relationship of owner¬ 
ship and control means that a federal cooperative or union 
neither has nor can be given any authority responsibility or 
power that has not been accorded to it by its owners. 

A second important implication is that when producers 
consign their produce to their primary cooperative and the pri¬ 
mary cooperative in turn consigns that produce to a union and 
through the union to a federation that produce remains the 
property of the primary producer. Any payments that she/he 
may receive are an advance against a final price which is paid 
in the form of a patronage bonus based on the net realisations 
of the enterprise. It is important that relevant tax legislation 
and rules be carefully reviewed so as to ensure that the applica¬ 
tion of taxation at various stages be consistent with the owner¬ 
ship of produce both in its primary and value added form. 

A third implication is that the assets of a federation or 
union are ultimately the assets of the members in aggregate. 
Law and regulation should in no way restrict the rights of 
members to dissolve and distribute amongst themselves the as¬ 
sets of a cooperative enterprise once all outstanding liabilities 
have been satisfied. 

A fourth implication is that as owners cooperative mem¬ 
bers have a right and a responsibility to protect their investment 
including if need be worlang as labourers to ensure that pro¬ 
curement, processing, storage and distribution of their produce 
is not the victim of industrial disputes. 

Currently a draft national policy on cooperation is under 
consideration. While some sections of that policy are clearly 
consistent with the principles and practice of cooperation others 
revert to the posture which siews cooperatives as an instrumen¬ 
tality of the state. It is recommended that such elements in the 
draft policy be removed and that the policy: 



a) Clearly enunciates the state's support for cooperative 
enterprise and for the internationally recognised principles 
and practices of cooperation; 

b) Specifically recognise the direction of control within the 
cooperative structure recognising the primacy of the indi¬ 
vidual member both as owner and the source of decision 
making throughout the structure; 


c) Incorporate specific tax and related incentives as meas¬ 
ures to advance the development of the cooperative move¬ 
ment. 

d) Consistent with the fundamental relationship of ac¬ 
countability and responsibility clearly commit the state to 
withdrawal of its officals and officers from positions on the 
boards and as professional managers of cooperative institu¬ 
tions at every level; 


e) Recognising the importance of democratic control resto¬ 
ration to individual cooperatives of the right to hold elec¬ 
tions and conduct their business including appointment of 
qualified chartered accountant as auditors and dissolution 
and distribution of assets without direction or interference. 

f) Respecting that ownership of a cooperative should be 
restrict^ to actual users who are willing and able to exer¬ 
cise the responsibilities of membership commitment of the 
state to convertion of equity in cooperatives to grants, 
loans and/or non voting preferred stock. 

g) Given the unique structure of cooperative ownership 
and control which extends from the primary member 
through union and federal body, review and amend tax 
labour and other laws to bring them into harmony with this 
singular approach to ownership of produce and assets. 
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Where cooperatives 
have succeeded in im¬ 
proving the social and 
economic well-being of 
their members,it has 
been where the coop¬ 
erative was an instru¬ 
ment of the members, 
not of Government or 
any other external en¬ 
tity. Cooperatives can 
make a dramatic contri¬ 
bution to national de¬ 
velopment, but only if 
they are recognised and 
respected as instru¬ 
ments of their owners. 


Cooperation has proved its worth both in India and in other 
parts of the world. However where cooperatives have suc¬ 
ceeded in improving the social and economic well being of their 
members it has been where the cooperative was an instrument 
of the members, not of Government or any other external en¬ 
tity. Cooperatives can make a dramatic contribution to national 
development but only if they are recognised and respected as 
instruments of their owners. 


4.5 The "Society" model is subject to the least control of 
the government and it also receives minimal finanial assistance 
from the Govt. The major problem of institutions under this 
model pertains to the withdrawal of the tax exemption by the 
government; charitable societies, which prior to the withdrawal 
provided the funds for these societies, had a financial incentive. 
There are successful examples for such societies like the Indian 
Institute of Education Pune. 

DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 

Indian Institute of Education, Pune a registered society has 
done commendable work in the area of non formal primary 
education and education planning for the rural areas. The 
institute firmly believes that education and development .must 
go hand in hand. Its publications and the methodologies 
evolved over the years take into account the needs of the rural 
areas and reflect deep professional dedication. It is doing away 
with the synthetic ways in which our primary education is con¬ 
ducted arid evolving better techniques. It has also transformed 
rural education from a centre based to a volunteer based activ¬ 
ity. Its non-formal educaton in the villages is to ensure that 
rural populations have enough grasp of the written and spoken 
language, mathematics and geography which is necessary for 
local needs. It is also training teachers and has special pro¬ 
grammes for personality development for the rural women. Vil- 
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There cannot be any 
legislation for fostering 
integrity and honesty. 
The only measure to 
contain such malprac¬ 
tices is to build pressure 
on such social institu¬ 
tions to be accountable 
to their members and 
people. 


Unfortunately; many of 
the trade unions have 
limited their role to en¬ 
couraging workmen to 
follow an agitational 
approach to get more 
and more wages and 
perquisites rather than 
concentrating on devel¬ 
opment. In the case of 
SEWA, welfare and 
employment develop¬ 
ment has dominated 
their concerns. The ex¬ 
isting trade union struc¬ 
ture in the country 
needs to shift its focus 
from quantitative bar¬ 
gaining to the role of 
employment generation 
as well as managing de¬ 
velopmental objectives. 


lage level non formal educational systems through village edu¬ 
cation committees form the basis of their programme. 

Excellent demographic data and maps of a compact area of 
1,00,000 population in three blocks of 137 villages have been 
prepared to achieve results. It has prepared 82 Gram 
Panchayat Plans in the area. Maps prepared by the Gram 
Panchayat show rivers,hills,nalas streams, pedestrian trails, 
village roads, bullock cart tracks and pucca roads, primary 
health centres schools and other information required for plan¬ 
ning. This was done with the help of three planning facilitators 
and 18 assistants for whom this was part of a post graduate 
planning exercise. That the planning process can begin from 
below is fully borne out by this experience. Work of the HE 
needs to be replicated in the rest of the country. 

Also with the growing trend towards volunteerism there 
have been instances of fraud through growth of unscrupulous 
societies, in which ficitious transactions can tate place. These 
are what are referred to as "fly by night operations." There 
cannot be any legislation for rostering integrity and honesty. 
The only measure to contain such malpractices is to build pres¬ 
sure on such social institutions to be accountable to their mem¬ 
bers and people. 

d) Another form of self managed institutions is the trade 
union where the members have join^ together for protection of 
their rights. An example of a self managed Institute which is 
worth emulating is SEWA which has made significant contribu¬ 
tion in the field of welfare adult education and employment 
generation. Unfortunately many of the trade unions have lim¬ 
ited their role to encouraging workman to follow an agitational 
approach to get more and more wages and perquisites rather 
than concentrating on development. In the case of SEWA wel¬ 
fare and employment development has dominated their con¬ 
cerns. The existing trade union structure in the country needs 
to shift its focus from quantitative bargaining to the role of 
employment generation as well as managing developmental ob¬ 
jectives. 
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managed institutions but also the training and development of 
people who would be running such institutions. Such guidance 
and training may be consider^ essential to start institutions and 
they may Ss n^ed from time to time when such institutions 
would like to draw on such expertise for advice and help. To 
establish such nuclei all over the country at the block level may 
be desirable. But such nuclei should not be government organi¬ 
sations but should be volunt^ institutions who are prepared to 
undertake work for multiplying and replicating the institutional 
development process. Information on existing self managed in¬ 
stitutions needs to be compiled and these need to be encouraged 
to multiply their efforts. 



Presence of a nucleus of 
expertise which can 
guide and train people 
and also educate them 
on how to undertake de¬ 
velopmental activities 
with optimum results. It 
is, therefore, essential 
to develop not only self- 
managed institutions 
but also the training and 
development of people 
who would be running 
such institutions. Such 
guidance and training 
may be considered es¬ 
sential to start institu¬ 
tions and they may be 
needed from time to 
time when such institu¬ 
tions would like to draw 
on such expertise for 
advice and help. 


4,6New Institution 

It appears to the Task Force based on its studies and the 
diagnostic analysis presented in this report that there is a need 
to promote a new institution which could be self managed and 
which finally contributes to the growth and development in 
various fields. 

From the above analysis of the positive and negative fac¬ 
tors in the context of instituions, both in the government and 
the non- government sectors, the following observations 
emerge: 

a) The institutions in the government sector need to be 
better integrated, and their role in development should be more 
promotive rather than of implementation. However, this does 
not mean that government can withdraw from its development 
role in selected areas and sectors. Inevitably, though, with the 
growth of other developmental institutions with greater prople's 
participartion, the role of government will be indirectly 
checked. 



b) Future institutional model for development must involve 
the beneficiaries or users, and its sucess will greatly depend on 
the nature of the mission and the unity of purpose. It is possible 
to develop such institutions, which are self- managed, at the 
village level provided the development process is separated 
fromt the political process. 


c)There is great need for simplification of laws and proce¬ 
dures for the registration of societies including cooperative so¬ 
cieties. 

In the studies of the Task Force, one factor promoting 
self-managed institutions has been observed to be a well-con¬ 
ceived plan of development of a self-managed instituion, in 
almost all cases. This pertains to the presence of a nucleus of 
expertise which can guide and train people and also educate 
them on how to undertake developmental activities with opti¬ 
mum results. It is, therefore, essential to develop not only self 
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5. TRANSFORMATION: STRATEGIES FOR 
CHANGE 

In this Section, it is proposed to specifically suggest ways 
and means of bringing about changes in the existing system 
with a view to promote appropriate institutions for develop¬ 
ment. The strategy for change is being suggested in three parts: 
(1) change in the existing system of government and develop¬ 
mental administration (2) development of a new institutional 
model (3) steps which need to be taken to initiate multiplier 
effect for the purpose of replicating both models already cre¬ 
ated and the new models which are being created. 

5.1 STRATEGIES FOR CHANGES IN DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

5.1.1. Apex Level Our analysis of the grass-root institu¬ 
tions shows that unless changes are brought about in the attitude 
of all working at the topmost level, the steps taken to redesign 
institutions at the base level will prove futile in the course of 
time. The real reason for such efforts going waste is the fact 
that the expectations at the topmost level and the style of work 
continue to be in the existing framework, which itself has be¬ 
come obsolete. The new institutions in the course of time tend 
to conform to the centralised decision making process. It is, 
therefore, very important for bringing about structural changes 
in the institutional model at village, district or State level, that 
the existing institutional framework of decision making at tire 
highest level at the Centre be scrutinised and reoriented to the 
new expectations. The existing structure of administration has 
continued from the pre-Independence days to function on con¬ 
ventional bureaucratic model which has become unsuitable to 
the new environment and changes. Although this is not within 
the scope and the terms of reference of this Task Force to 
suggest ways and means to brings about necessary changes in 
this area, yet this is of utmost relevance to the working of 
lower level institutions in the country. In the opinion of the 
Task Force, it would, therefore be highly desirable that the 
prevailing administrative structure of the Central Government, 
including the processes of decision making, is studied in depth 
with a view to bring about changes in its functioning, keeping 
in view the following: 


- Quick and timely decision making: 

- development of creative options by throwing open deci¬ 
sion making to more than one person or institution and then 
presenting of three options to the political decision makers; 


-structural reallocation and adjustments could be made to 
ensure greater coordination betwtsen departments and re¬ 
duction of prevailing fragmentatioi i in planning and imple¬ 
mentation of developmental plans; 



-procedural simplifications, leading to a reduction in inter- 
ministerial consultations. 


Greater integration 
needs to be brought 
about in the entire de¬ 
velopmental adniini- 
stration. One step to 
achieve such an objec¬ 
tive is to merge the ex¬ 
isting civil 

administration and de- 
velomental administra¬ 
tion as has been done n 
West Bengal. 


It may be useful to undertake such a study with a view 
to reducing over all non-plan, non-development, as well as 
non-plan development expenditure and to improve the efficacy 
of utilisation of resources. 

Some of the specific steps, recommended for reducing the 
existing rigidity of government control systems and m^ng 
these more flexible for creative work of policy formulation, 
include the following: 


a) Role of ministries/departments could be clearly defined 
and there should be more stress on policy planning rather 
than day-to-day administration. 

b) The Government could use more and more expertise 
available in the country from various professional sources, 
including universities, institutions, management, business 
and trade in the formulatin of policies/schemes, in order to 
benefit from the specialised Imowledge of persons/institu¬ 
tions. 


c)Inter-MinisteriaI/departmental Task Forces should be set 
up charged with the responsibility of achieving results. The 
evaluation of performance should not be based on 
achievent of expenditure or financial targets achievement 
but on achievement of various objectives leading to clearly 
defined mission. 


d)There is a vast scope for bringing about attitudinal trans¬ 
formation from the existing "regulate and control ap¬ 
proach", and "play safe approach" to a "developmental and 
result oriented approach." This would need large scale 
training and re-training of personnel. Some of these pro¬ 
grammes should be orgnised in mixed groups in order to 
create awareness of counter perceptions as well as forging 
team work amongst institutions and officials. 
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In the existing set up 
several village level 
functionaries con¬ 
cerned with one area of 
work duplicate the ef¬ 
fort, e.g. separate offi¬ 
cials for he^th, family 
planning, nutrition. 
These could be easily 
regrouped to form co¬ 
hesive and co-ordinated 
functions with conse¬ 
quent reduction of staff 


5.2 District and Block Level 

Greater integration needs to be brought about in the entire 
developmental administration. One step to achieve such an ob¬ 
jective is to merge the existing civil administration and de- 
velomental administration as has been done in West Bengal. If 
immediate reductions are not possible, a standard model should 
be developed with a view to conform to it in the course of time 
by attrition and turnover. 


At village and block levels, there is enough evidence of 
fragmentation as has been mentioned in chapter 2 and the exist¬ 
ing setup representing various government departments needs to 
be made more cohesive and slim. In the existing set up several 
village level functionaries concerned with one area of work 
duplicate the effort, e.g., separate officials for health, family 
planning, nutrition. These could be easily regrouped to form 
cohesive and coordinated functions with consequent reduction 
of staff. 

There is a crying need to simplify registration sytems 
adopted by both the Registrar of Coo^rative Societies and 
Registrar of Societies. In the opinion of the Task Fore, the 
existing cooperative Act can be replaced by a one-page act 
which provides for registration, allocation and audit of accounts 
only; too many provisions exist in the present Act. Recently the 
Planning Commission constituted a committee which drafted a 
Model Cooperative Act. It is recommended that the draft Model 
Cooperative Act be reviewed to delete subsequent and contr^ 
provisions, so as to bring it into consonance with the true spirit 
of cooperation. It is recommended that the Central Government 
should amend the Multi-State Cooperative Act in a manner 
consistent with the Model Act; and devise various tax and 
related incentives to encourage state governments to amend 
their acts in a similar manner. It is understood that Government 
is considering a Cooperath'e Companies Act and a companion 
Constitutional Amendment which would permit certain catego¬ 
ries of cooperative enterprise to be registered under a Central 
Act. It is recommended that Government proceed to so amend 
the Constitution and to enact the proposed legislation. Simi¬ 
larly, in the case of registration of societies also, a time limit 
should be laid for the purpose of registration. In the evidence 
before the Task Force, we have come across a case where it 
has taken years to register for one reason or the other. The 
development administration should be made accountable to the 
people's representatives, not necessarily only to elected repre¬ 
sentatives, but also to others from amongst the people they 
serve. The system for selection of such representatives should 
be by consensus. Thus, at the district level, the planning and 
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The development ad¬ 
ministration should be 
made accountable to the 
people's repre¬ 
sentatives, not neces¬ 
sarily only to elected 
representatives, but 
also to others from 
amongst the people they 
serve. The system for 
selection of such repre¬ 
sentatives should be by 
consensus. 


The government will 
send a panel of names 
of potential Collectors 
for selection by the Dis¬ 
trict Council. In West 
Bengal, this system al¬ 
ready exists, but the dif¬ 
ference between the 
West Bengal system 
and the rest of the coun¬ 
try is that the education 
and ideology, for guid¬ 
ing bureaucracy in de¬ 
velopment planning is 
available. 


decision making body for the development purpose should con¬ 
sist of these representatives, one from each village forming a 
District Council, this could meet every six months. From 
amongst them, they could form Managing Committees which 
would hold more frequent meetings for implementatio of policy 
decisions and plans approved by die District Council. The Col¬ 
lector wil be the Chief Executive Officer of both the District 
Council and the Managing Committee and will function under 
the chairman of the District Council. The government will send 
a panel of names of potential Collectors for selection by the 
District Council. In West Bengal, this system already exists, 
but the difference between the West Bengal system and the rest 
of the country is that the education and ideology, for guiding 
bureaucracy in development planning is available through a 
politically aided system. This might not be possible in the rest 
of the county. However, accountability to the users alone will 
only ensure effective administration for development. 

There is overwhelming evidence before the Task Force that 
planning of development is not based on needs and resources of 
the people but on political power and on ad hoc decisions. 
There is, therefore, acute ne^ for people's participation in the 
planning process at the village, block and district levels. This 
could be achieved through the bodies which have been sug¬ 
gested above. It is also proposed that at the begining of each 
year it should be mandatory for the officials, to convene a 
village meeting for undertaking on-the-spot need assessment in 
consultation with the people. 


5.3. Management of the Village 

As the analysis given earlier shows, the social and tradi¬ 
tional involvement of the people has declined in the manage¬ 
ment of village; there are hardly any institutions harnessng the 
resources, common as well as private, for the purpose of devel¬ 
opment of the village. The management of village, therefore, is 
hardly visible. As stated earlier, in the opinion of the Task 
Force, village panchayats, after the enactment of the Bill, are 
not likely to be reviv^ or made more effective. It is necessary 
to consider a new instituion on the model of Gandhiji's pattern 
which should be based on the following ingredients: 


a) It should be a village institution for the purpose of 
development without any political overtones. This will tend 
to unite people for a common cause rather than creating an 
instituion with divided interest for contradictory objectives. 
In other words, the village development institutions should 
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It should be a village 
institution for the pur¬ 
pose of development 
without any political 
overtones. This will 
tend to unite people for 
a common cause rather 
than creating an institu¬ 
tion with divided inter¬ 
est for contradictory 
objectives. 


be delinked from politics and considerations of caste, creed 
or feudal power, which electioneering brings to the fore. 

b)The system of choice of leaders for running tlie village 
instituion should be based on consensus, and in case it is 
not feasible, only then an election should be held for 
choosing the representative/leader. 


c)The common properties should be vested in the village 
institutions so that the best use of these could be made and 
the community takes reposnsibility for the development of 
wastelands situated in the village. 


The common properties 
should be vested in the 
village institutions so 
that Ae best use of these 
could be made and the 
community takes re- 
sponsiblity for the de¬ 
velopment of 

wastelands situated in 
the village. 


d)Various education/developmental department personnel 
should be accountable to the village community so that it is 
ensured that they deliver results. In course of time, they 
should become employees of the village institution rather 
than of the Government. The present system has introduced 
a lack of accountablity to the village. Consequently educa¬ 
tion and other developmental work has deteriorated consid¬ 
erably over the last 40 years. 

ejlTie village should be guided by exposure to expertise 
and training through a nucleus of consultancy organisations 
at the block level. These experts in various areas should be 
at block level Samiti consisting of one head of each village 
and the elected representatives. They should be paid by the 
block Samiti and remain accountable to them. Functionlly, 
there should be a system of their work being evaluated and 
guided by experts at the district level. 


f)Village institutions should also undertake a measure of 
reform to simultanerously proceed with the develomental 
task These reforms s.hould include eradication of illicit dis¬ 
tillation, improvement of the educational system, promo¬ 
tion of family welfare, elimination of untouchability, etc. 
For creation of a right work culture at all levels, a suitable 
climate should be created to promote values of merit, per¬ 
formance and hard work. Simultaneously, cooperation and 
harmony for a common .mission could be the binding force 
of the village in stitution. This alone will reduce the ten¬ 
dency for fragmentation and disintegration in village socie¬ 
ties. It has bfien observed by the Task Force that there is 
enough awareness of such reforms amongst villagers but at 
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The village should be 
guided by exposure to 
expertise and training 
through a nucleus of 
consultancy organisa¬ 
tions at the block level. 
These experts in vari¬ 
ous areas should be at 
block level Samiti con¬ 
sisting of one head of 
each village and the 
elected representatives. 
They should be paid by 
the block Samiti and re¬ 
main accountable to 
them. 


The ideal financial sup¬ 
port system should be 
based on a single win¬ 
dow system; at present 
instituions do have to go 
from Ministry to Minis¬ 
try and Department to 
Department for getting 
clearances and for fol¬ 
lowup. Since it does not 
seem feasible in the pre¬ 
sent system, it is pro¬ 
posed that wherever 
they are working with 
one Ministry they might 
continue to do so. But 
wherever institutions 
are dealing with more 
than one Ministry an in¬ 
stitution like CAPART 
for handling their mat¬ 
ters could be created 
either under the Cabinet 
Secretariat or the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 


the moment there is no institutional framework and clear 
direction with the masses to undertake such programmes. 

The above institution at the village level could be called 
Gram Vikas Sangam. It will have the power of the entire 
village and the Society, for purposes of development. In the 
process, political division of the village to the detriment of its 
development will be prevented. In fact, this kind of institution 
alone will forever flourish. 


5.4. Reforms in The System Of Funding Institutions 

The Government should simplify funding assistance which 
could be channelised through an autonomous organisation. Al¬ 
ready some efforts have been made in this direction by creation 
of organisations like CAPART dealing directly with volunta^^ 
organisations. This did introuduce flexibility but the gains did 
not materialise to the extent visualised because of the appoint¬ 
ment of Ministry and Government officers on their Board and 
their frequent changes/transfers. Such institutions should not be 
manned by officers from the Government hierarchy but should 
be administered through the appointment of professionals who 
are qualified either in management, financial administration or 
any field of developmental work or have experience in institu¬ 
tion building. Such professionals should hold a tenure of at least 
5 years in order to give continuity and stability to their work¬ 
ing. At present, a fast turnover of the officers dilutes their 
accountability. 


As far as possible, the ideal financial support system 
should be based on a single window system; at present institu¬ 
tions do have to go from Ministry to Ministry and Department 
to Department for getting clearances and for folowup. Since it 
does not seem feasible in the present system, it is proposed that 
wherever they are working with one Ministry they might con¬ 
tinue to do so. But wherever institutions are dealing with more 
than one Ministry an institution like CAPART for handling 
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A National Nucleus for 
promotion of voluntary 
instituions should be es¬ 
tablished at the Centre, 
this should, how¬ 
ever, not be another 
Government organisa¬ 
tion, but registered as a 
society. The objective 
of establishing this nu¬ 
cleus will be to provide 
a forum to voluntary in¬ 
stitutions. 


The National Nucleus 
will however be free to 
obtain multilateral and 
bilateral funds for vari¬ 
ous projects. It is also 
possible to combine the 
task of developing vol- 
untary institutions 
through a National Nu¬ 
cleus with an Institution 
of common funding as 
suggested earlier. 


their matters could be created either under the Cabinet Se- 
creatariat or the Planning Commission. 

A National Nucleus for promotion of voluntary instituions 
should be established at the Centre. This should, however, not 
be another Government organisation, but registered as a soci¬ 
ety. The objective of establishing this nucleus will be to provide 
a forum to voluntary institutions for: 


a) Sharing their experiences; 


b) cooperating with each other for proliferation of volun¬ 
tary movement; 

c) sharing their expertise and sijecialised knowledge; 

d) acting as a forum for technology transfer and as a 
training institution. 

In course of time, this National Nucleus should either be¬ 
come self-reliant or should be provided with an enactment 
within which it should operate without any recurring grants or 
expenditure of the Government. The National Nucleus will 
however be free to obtain multilateral and bilateral funds for 
various projects. It is also possible to combine the task of 
developing voluntary institutions through a National Nucleus 
with an institution of common funding as suggested earlier. 


CHAKRIYA VIKAS PKiNALl (CVP); AN EXPERIMENT 
IN SELF-MAN A CEMENT 

The Chakriya Vikas Pranali covers 30 villages mostly 
constituted in Palamau district of Bihar. It is being implemented 
under the guidance of Shri P.R. Mishra who is a man dedicated 
to bringing about rural change through a programme which 
would be self-sustaining over a period of 3 to 5 years. The main 
activity is agriculture and horticulture. Depending on the soil 
and agro- climatic conditions, specific species of trees and 
crops are selected and plamed on the principle of multilayer 
cropping with full utilisation of rain water and other local 
resources. The details of the scheme are explained to the villag ¬ 
ers in the meeting of the Gram Sabha. A ll owners retain their 
title over the land but the yield is shared in the following 
manner; 10 per cent to the Kalyan Kosh for other schools and 
villages, 30 percent to the teachers and students of CVP, 30per 
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In the interest of large 
scale institutional de¬ 
velopment in the coun¬ 
try for the purpose of 
socio-economic 
growth, it is necessary 
that a formal structure, 
with essential minimum 
control be created for 
undertaking develop¬ 
mental work. It is, 
therefore, proposed to 
promote a new institu¬ 
tion named "Vikas San- 
gam" 


cent to the land owners and 30 per cent as village development 
fund. There is also a scheme of training; trainees come from 
remote villages. They listen to lectures on multilayer cropping, 
improved seeds, etc., and they also work in the fields. They are 
then expected to go back to their villages to motivate people to 
do the same. TTiere is also a system of coummunity fencing 
which imposes on the villagers a responsibility not to let cattle 
loose to graze on the plants. There is a system of social audit 
and any one can inspect the books of accounts. 

Of course, certain problems may arise. First it is a village 
effort and the larger land owners may like to pull out though 
this has not happened so far and there is abiding faith that this 
will also not happen in the future. Secondly, once the fruits and 
vegetables start to grow in abundance, there may be a seasonal 
glut leading to a crash in prices. Here there is need to integrate 
agriculture with processing and also develop other supplemen¬ 
tary economic activities. 

However, in these 30 villages, nobody is a job seeker, and 
there are no land disputes as yet. There is confidence among 
the villagers that the soil can yield a lot with proper practices, 
technology and hard labour. 

This experiment can be multiplied, with some initial seed 
money invested in each village. Shri P.R.Mishra is corfident of 
taking on this task to more villages. 

5.5 Vikas Sangam: New Institutional Model 

There is a need to create new institutional structures in 
view of the fact that at present registration of cooperative socie¬ 
ties and societies has posed a number of problems to the institu¬ 
tional builders. Not only this, the existing institutional forms 
are inflexible leading to problems in operation. Societies are 
not to function on profit making basis. Similarly cooperative 
societies have innumerable problems with the cooperative legis¬ 
lation and they cannot function as societies.Consequently, there 
is a mushrooming of non-formal institutions as they do not tend 
to fit within any existing formal structure. In the interest of 
large scale institutional development in the country for the pur¬ 
pose of socio-economic growth, it is necessary that a formal 
structure, with essential minimum control be created for under¬ 
taking developmental work. It is, therefore, proposed to pro¬ 
mote a new institution named "Vikas Sangam" which will have 
the following essential ingredients: 


a) It will be registerd under a very short act with minimum 
provisions. 


b) Registration of an Institution on the basis of filling up a 
prescribed form obtaining complete information about the 
objectives, office bearers, membership, funding arrange- 
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ment, address of office, as well as addresses of the office 
bearers, and other relevant data. 

c) On receipt of the format even by post, a certificate of 
registration should be issued to such an Institution provided 
this has made a declaration of its objectives. 

d) The Institution should be required to submit a yearly 
audited statement of its account certified by a Chartered 
Accountant. 


e) The Institution should not be religious or political in 
character. 

f) The Institution should have complete fiexiblity to pro¬ 
duce and earn profits provided these are distribute among 
the beneficiaries only or diverted to further development. 


g) The Management Committee of the Institution should 
be legally responsible for the financial performance of the 
institution. This would also ensure that those who are 
elected to the management committee will be genuinely 
interested in the developmental activities and prevent "no 
gooders" from meddling with such institutions. 

h) There is no need to have separate departments for certi¬ 
fying these instiutions. This should be done by the existing 
Registrar of Societies. 

i) On receipt of the format duly filled in by the applicant, a 
registration certificate should be mailed by registered AD 
to the address given, within 15 days. 


J) A minimum Registration fee be prescribed as may be 
determined by the Government from year to year. 
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It has been observed by 
the Task Force that mis¬ 
use of power and finan¬ 
cial resources is most 
likely to take place in 
such institutions as are 
not accountable to the 
users or producers and 
are being managed by 
an establishment with¬ 
out proper account¬ 
ability. In the case of 
voluntary institutions 
while the law of the land 
will apply to all such 
organisational forms, it 
should be made manda¬ 
tory that they open their 
accounts for inspection 
by the community/us¬ 
ers/members. What is 
requied to ensure the 
success of all such vol¬ 
untary institutions is 
public audit. 


While simplifying the procedures for registration and en¬ 
couraging the growth of such institutions, it necessary to pro¬ 
vide a dequate safequards against the growth of unscrupulous 
institutions with doubltful motives. It has been observed by the 
Task Force that misuse of power and financial resources is 
most likely to takeplace in such institutions as are not account¬ 
able to the users or producers and are being managed by an 
establishment without proper accounbibility alone will check 
misuse of power and/or funds by the Panchayats or voluntary 
institutions. Similarly, in the case of voluntary institutions 
while the law of the land will apply to all such organisational 
forms, it should be made mandatory that they open their ac¬ 
counts for inspection by the community /users/members. What 
is required to ensure the success of all such voluntary institu¬ 
tions is public audit. It is important to inform the stakeholders 
of the activities of the institutions. Periodic checks regarding 
details of income and expenditure incurred on various develop¬ 
ment projects, undertaken by the institution and also income of 
such projects must be made. It would be desirable to have in 
each village a board in the local language informing the j^ple 
of the proposed expenditure on various developmental activities 
in the villages during the year. Dissemination of such knowl¬ 
edge to the public will bring about awareness that is necessary 
to make public audit and public accountablity meaningful, 

5.6 Replication of Instititutions 

PROUFERAJJNG WELFARE MEASURES 

When the founder Chairman of Amul Dairy, Shri Tribhu- 
van Das Patel retired, he. was given a purse ofRs.7 lakhs by 
the farmers of Kaira District. Shri Tribhuvan Das Patel had 
heard from many that buffabloes in Kaira District were being 
looked after better than the human beings as a result of the 
development of dairying in the Kaira District by the Dairy 
Cooperatives. He donated the amount he had received on his 
retirement to set up the Tribhuvan Das Foundation for inte¬ 
grated rural health and development in Kaira District. Today 
550 of the District's 931 villages have a health project run by 
the Tribhuvan Das Foundation. Each village has a village 
health worker selected by the villagers and paid for by the 
villagers for the delivery of the health services at the village 
level. She provides simple medical treatment for common ail¬ 
ments and the principal motivator in the village for the conser¬ 
vation and family planning programmes. She also identifies 
malnourished childern and sends then to the nutriton centre at 
Anand. The VHW receives regular training at the Foundations's 
training centre and is helped by the field workers in carrying 
out her task. She also identifies families with serious financid 
problems in the village. Almost 1,200 women earn their daily 
livelihood through making of patchwork (Applique) items, for 
which the raw material and designs are provided by the Foun¬ 
dation. The Foundation also runs Balwadis in 150 backward 
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and remote villages in the district and provides low cost sanitai- 
tion facilities, bio-gas plants and smokeless Chulhas. 

The recurring expenses of the Foundation are Rs. 75 lakhs 
per year, which are borne by the Dairy Cooperatives and their 
mernbers who pay a yearly membership fee of Rs. 10/- per fam¬ 
ily per year. The Foundation covers a population of 2 million 
out of the 3.5. million people who live in the district. Thus, the 
Dairy Cooperatives not only provide remunerative price for 
milk but also look after the health and viability of their mem¬ 
bers. 
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the same or similar work in different villages so that it 
creates a multiplier effect. This could be achieved in the follow¬ 
ing ways: 


It has been observed by 
the Task Force that ex¬ 
isting voluntary institu¬ 
tions are spending very 
little on the training of 
trainers or development 
of community leader¬ 
ship. There is vast 
scope of building up 
community leaders for 
management of volun¬ 
tary institutions. No 
formal education or 
training courses are 
available on significant 
scale in the country. It 
is, therefore, necessary 
that packages be devel¬ 
oped for such training 
purposes. A few institu¬ 
tions also need to be 
identified for undertak¬ 
ing large scale training 
programmes in these 
areas to ensure replica¬ 
tion of institutions. 

The existing institutions 
with a successful track 
record have not as yet 
developed strategies for 
replication of success¬ 
ful models through 
franchise system. 


a) The Planning Commission through the National Nucleus 
of Voluntary Institutions referred to above, out of a com¬ 
piled list of successful existing voluntary institutions, 
should invite voluntary bodies for undertaking the task of 
building up more such institutions in a planned manner. 
Based on the plan submitted by the institutions the financial 
assistance in the initial stages could be offered to such 
bodies as seed capital. In course of time, such new institu¬ 
tions so created should endeavour to become self-reliant. 
For this purpose, specific allocation will have to be made 
through the national nucleus. 

b) It has been observed by the Task Force that existing 
voluntary institutions are spending very little on the train¬ 
ing of trainers or development of community leadership. 
There is vast scope of building up community leaders for 
management of voluntary institutions. No formal education 
or training courses are available on significant scale in the 
country. It is, therefore, necessary that packages be devel¬ 
oped for such training purposes. A few institutions also 
need to be identified for undertaking large scale training 
programmes in these areas to ensure replication of institu¬ 
tions. 


c) The existing institutions with a successful track record 
have not as yet developed strategies for replication of suc¬ 
cessful models through franchise system.For example, it 
has been suggested to Sulabh that by appropriate training 
and monitoring, through franchise, they could create a 
number of societies and institutions for transfer of know¬ 
how and technology developed by them. During the discus¬ 
sions with the Task Force, Sulabh has agreed to consider 
this suggestion. Similarly other voluntary institutions could 
be trained to develop packages for franchise, so as to im¬ 
prove and extend their knowhow with necessary quality 
control, over a large part in the country. Alternatively, in 
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key sectors of development, such packages can be devel- 
opiMl by consultancy and training provided by the National 
Nucleus as suggest^ earlier. 

d) The list of some institutions with a successful track 
record is given in Annexure in. 
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FLASHES 


These flashes indicate the insights of the participants in the 
meetings, and group discussions held by the Task Force. 

1. Shri Prem Bhai of Banwasi Seva Ashram explained 
how the government model has failed and how the decision 
makers have sought to perpetuate themselves. He felt that 
we need to break their stranglehold. He explained briefly 
the labour bank concept of coordinating idle labour witti 
idle land. He asked whether government is willing to pro¬ 
vide for experimentation by providing space in the plans. 
He felt that the system plants obstacles in the way of 
people who underlie voluntary effort. He described the 
strategy adopted by the Jewish. It was pointed out that 
National Development Agency was set up by Israel for 
development of Negev Desert by settling the tribals of 
Casablanca in that area. This would be difficult unless 
there is some kind of knowledge of the local area, its 
people, etc. It is difficult to evolve a set of schemes and the 
organisations to deal with it. An important question is as to 
whether a sharing pattern exists for public needs. We have 
one model namely the bureaucracy. The alternative models 
are the corporate structure and the market oriented ones. 

2. Shri P.R. Mishra was concerned about utilisation of 
resources at our command. He opined that he should be 
able to arrest 100 per cent of the water that falls on the 
earth in the form of rain. He said that it was a question of 
training people. They should then decide for themselves. 
They should choose which investment gives them a return 
of 30 : 1 in one year. He said that the people take care of 
the politicians once they are trained. He explained how 
people have agreed to share the 1:3:3:3 so that the village 
community can also develop a fund over time. He called it 
land, brain and rain financing. The whole village is one 
organisation; there is no need for registration. Honesty is 
most important. He said an open account is maintained so 
that there is people accountability. The word "Labour" is 
obliterated from the system. 


3. Dr. Bindeshwar Pathak stated that Sulabh is a registered 
society which was set up in 1973. They began with the 
construction of two latrines. By now they have constructed 
6 lakh latrines. There are four objectives of the organisa¬ 
tion: Liberation of scavengers, rehabilitation of scavengers, 
training their children, upgradation of standards, educa¬ 
tion, housing and employment. They have set up training 
institutions in Mahaiashtra, Bihar, Rajasthan, etc. One of 
the items emphasised is the prevention of pollution of the 
environment. For this, they have set up 'pay and use' 
toilets. Biogas programmes have been taken up for genera- 
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tion of electricity. Towards integrated rural development, 
in each panchayat they have trained a person in a variety of 
skills since he would not be able to survive on just one 
skill: primary health care, sanitation, immunisation, etc. 
Dr. Pathak of Sulabh told the Task Force that they have no 
problem with the governmental system. They have so far 
implemented worfo worth Rs. 120 crores and have never 
given tenders. They operate on a system of charging 20% 
over the cost of the work. They believe that system should 
run on its own. He explained how their 'pay and use' 
toilets have attracted donations because of proper and clean 
maintenance. 


4. Dr. Rangnekar explained the system of working of 
Bhartiya Agro Industries Foundation (BAIF). It basically 
involves the training of a local person. They first found out 
what is the highest need of the people and then worked 
downwards-tribal drinking water, employment, soil and 
water conservation, etc. They have gone into processing 
of fruits, canning, etc. The tribals decide what they would 
like to plant. They do not have a problem of marketing. 
The question was as to how to identify needs. The BAIF 
people believe in integrated development. Their pro¬ 
grammes are funded by the Rural Development Deptt., 
Tribal Development Deptt., etc. They found it quite easy 
to adjust with panchayats with whom they invariably inte¬ 
grate. Many of their beneficiaries are now panchayat mem¬ 
bers. If panchayats want anything done, BAIF provides the 
technical inputs. 

5. Shri Vishwanath of Mitraniketan attributed the failure of 
the Government in Rural Development as an indicator that 
we all have failed because of not being self-reliant. 
People have looked up to Government as a father of the 
pwple. He explained the growth of Mitraniketan starting 
with a small group, to teach children the three Rs., which 
sowly grew into a community centre and later into an 
economic effort to revitalise the defunct credit society. 
Now Mitraniketan has moved into other areas as well. 
Education is considered the most important. 

6. The Kalaiselvi Karunyalaya does rehabilitation of 
slums in urban and sub-urban areas. They have covered 
10,000 families. Houses are given by HUDCO. After re¬ 
settlement they arrange their employment, education, 
healthcare, etc. They have spent Rs. 15 lakhs in giving 
emplov ,v to 180 women in stationery manufacture. 
They .cit that women's organisations work better than 
men's organisations. 


7. Dr. Jayaiit Patil enunciated the organisational and 
institutional approaches and said that he chose the institu- 
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tional approach. He got land, funds and developed a farm. 
Now the sale of produce gives about Rs. 4 lakhs per year. 
While he does not deny the role to be played by activist 
organisations, he feels that doing work for a few years and 
then going away is a theoretical possibility but, in practice, 
it does not work. 

He explained how tribals with whom he works did not have 
source of drinking water in 1949. With the help of the 
Collector of the district, they dug a well. Their credibility 
was, thus, established with the villagers. However, they 
were able to give mango grafts, chickoo grafts to the 
tribals. Very slowly the institutions got established. He 
stated that he strongly believed in village institutions. 


He was confident that in every village there will be some 
enterprising persons, who could be trained so that gradu¬ 
ally organisations which are informal become form^. On 
the question of viability, he stated that if they have infra¬ 
structure like land, well, tools, etc., they can become vi¬ 
able. 

8. Centre for Application of Science and Technology For 
Rural Development (CASTFORD) 

The objectives of CASTFORD are to help rural areas 
within the ambit of the HE to provide technical support to 
farmers in tackling energy needs, improvement of agricul¬ 
ture and help the ^mers with better techniques. Dr. A.D. 
Karve, Director of CASTFORD pointed out the need for 
networking with other specialised organisations like agri¬ 
cultural universities and ICAR. Dr. Karve was of the view 
that All India Coordinated Research Projects of ICAR are 
of great use for testing new varieties of seeds, etc. While 
locS organisations can test the suitability of various varie¬ 
ties at local levels they cannot be exp^ted to have access 
to raise general pools. Networking is also necessary to 
meet the requirements of certain technology inputs. The 
case of gibbralic acid was cited. Gibbralic acid increases 
production three fold and has to be imported. Such im¬ 
ports cannot be organised by local level institutions. Dr. 
Karve was of the view that individual farmers can play an 
important role in the area of seed multiplication including 
the production of hybrid seeds. 

9. D’ ,»ions with Dr. S.S. Kalbag, Director, Vidnyan 
Ash.am focussed on carrying science to the villages, 
Vidnyan Ashram is conducting rural engineering classes of 
Xth standard students and also for Higher Secondary 
School dropouts. Students are exposed to engineering 
drawing and skills like welding, fitting, assembling, main¬ 
tenance of water pump sets etc. The novel feature of the 
experiment is that the Centre itself has been built by the 
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students. This includes workshop sheds, housing, poultry 
pens, cattle sheds and a diagnostic laboratory. The Centre 
has also built a jugad around a diesel engine which runs a 
pump, a chaff cutter and has a power take off for other 
worla. It is mounted on a cart which can move 7 kms. 
per hour and can also plough a field. Dr Kalbag is of the 
view that working with one’s own hands accelerates the 
process of knowl^ge absorption. 


Another feature of the Centre is the design of its Geodesic 
Domes which are locally fabricated and are now made 
available in a kit form. This is low cost housing which can 
be assembled very quickly. Other efforts of die Vidnyan 
Ashram relate to water defining and simple diagnostics to 
support rural health programmes. The centre is also help¬ 
ing the education department to ensure proper exposure to 
science at the school level. 


10. Prof. Tushaar Shah of IRMA informed the Task Force 
that the organisations which are very popular in Gujarat are 
small scale ones which have come up to share a tubewell. 
These are called Tube Well Companies. They normally 
have between ten to hundred members and the government 
irrigation department does not even know that such organi¬ 
sations exist. They come up on their own, the primary 
purpose that they serve is to share tubewell investment 
costs and to share the tubewell capacity to their farms. It 
is estimated that there are anywhere between 17 to 20,000 
of such groups operating in Gujarat in six or seven dis¬ 
tricts. They are informal groups; however they are profes¬ 
sionals. They keep their books of accounts, each company 
has its own name, Mahalakshmi Tubewell company, Ja- 
gadamba Tube^vell Co. and so on. They have their proper 
name. They call it a comapny. They have their registers. 
In Anand town you can find registers specially printed for 
tube well comp.:inies, which means that there are large 
numbers of them in demand. Otherwise stationers would 
not produce this kind of register, in large number. In 
contrast the rate of survival of tubewell cooperatives is 
very low. The amount of external support not only in 
terms of resources but in terms of managerial inputs, in 
terms of extension inputs, from NGOs, government organi¬ 
sations, it has be4;n very substantial. 


The .^ond institution that I have in mind is the chit fund 
companies of south. These are informal groups; they are 
not registered 15-20 fellows will come together, each one 
of them will agree to contribute a thousand rupees. 


11. Kartar Singh, Proi‘‘. at IRMA made the following pres¬ 
entation. Role of leadi'rship is important in creating and 
nurturing organisations. So one has to identify how to 
nurture, how to train such leaders. They can create coop- 
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eratives, informal organisations and we need such organi¬ 
sations, So any organisation is created once you identify a 
definition of a common goal; a common purpose is the first 
prerequisite for any organisation to emerge then they de¬ 
cide what form of an organisation, what structure of an 
organisation can best subserve this common goal. Here 
you have many alternatives - cooperatives, informal com¬ 
panies, corporations, government departments. Even some 
government departments have done a good job. If you do 
not allow government to do this job then nothing will 
happen and these gochar lands will continue to be degraded 
year after year resulting in very low productivity. So this 
is one example where government intervention will be use¬ 
ful initially, and demonstrate that these lands, so called 
degraded lands, could be put to more productive use. 
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ANNEXURE-I 


No.P-12018/17/91-RD 
Government of India 
Planning Commission 

Yojana Bhavan 
Sansad Marg 
New Delhi-110 001 

October 3, 1991 


ORDER 

Subject: Constitution of Task Force to Study and Develop Appropriate Self-Managing 
Organisations/Delivery systems for integrated Development at Village/Block and District 
levels. 

Planning Commission has decided to set up a Task Force to study and develop appropriate 
Self-mnanaging organisations/delivery systems for integrated development at vil¬ 
lage/block/district level. Its composition and terms of reference are set out below: 


COMPOSITION 

CHAIRMAN 

(a) Prof. N.K. Singh 
President 

Foundation for Organisational Research & Education 
New Delhi 

MEMBERS 

(b) Dr. R.P. Ameja 
Consultant 

Institute of Rural Management 
Anand, Gujarat 

(c) Dr. S.K. Mahapatra 
Special Secretary 
Planning Commission 
New Delhi 

MEMBER-CONVENOR 

(d) Dr,(Mrs.) Rohini Nayyar 
Consultant 

Rural Development & LEM ,Planning Ct:mmission 
New Delhi 
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TERMS OF REFRENCE 


(a) To study the existing delivery systems/ non-Governmental organisations which 
have been working in the area of development at vUlage/block/district level; 

(b) Identify tlie reasons for their successes or failures and make recommendations on 
how successful self-managing institutions can be set up; 

(c) Make recommendations on how people’s participation can be mobilised and made 
effective to acMeve the developmenud goals; and 

(d) Assist in setting up self-managing organisations in selected areas/sectors for 
accelerated integrated development. 

2. The Rural Development Division of the Planning Commission will function as 
Secretariat of the Task Force with Shri B. A. Coutinho Deputy Secretary (LR) as the overall 
incharge. 

3. Non-official members of the Committee will be entitled to travel by air. They will also 
be entitled to daily allowances for attending the meetings of the Committee as admissible 
to Grade-I officers to the Govt, of India which will be paid by the Planning Commission. 

4. The Task Force will continue upto 31.3.1992 and will submit its report on (a), (b) & 
(c) referred above within two montes of its constitution. On (d), it will submit monthly 
progress reports to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. 

(I.S. Ahluwalia) 
Director (Administration) 

Copy forwarded to: 

1. Chairman and all members of the Task Force 

2. Secretary, Department of Rural Development, Ministry of Agriculture,Krishi 
Bhawan, New Delhi 


Copy also forwarded to: 

1. P.S. to Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission 

2. P.S. to Minister of State for Planning 

3. P.S. to Member CN/DS/VK/JP/JSB/SZQ/CR 

4. P.S. to Secretary, Planning Commission 

5. P.S. to Special Secretary, Planning Commission 

6. Ministry of Finance (Plan Finance), North Block, New Delhi 

7. Ministry of Home Affairs, North Block, New Delhi 

8. All Advisers/Heads of Divisions, Planning Commission 

9. Administration-I/General Branch-I, Planning Commission 

10. Accounts-I Branch, Planning Commission 
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11. Information Officer, Planning Commission 

12. P.S. to Director (Administration), Planning Commission 

13. Library, Planning Commission 

14. Plan Coordination Division, Planning Commission 


(l.S. Ahluwalia) 
Director (Administration) 


ANNEXUR&ni 

Illustrative List of Some of the Voluntary Institutions with Successful Track Record 
Sulabh International, New Delhi 

Chakiya Vikas Pranali, Bihar 

Mitraniketan, Kerala 

Society for the Improvement of Weaker Sections, Tamil Nadu 

Kalaiselvi Karunalaya Social Welfare Society, Tamil Nadu 

Agha Khan Rural Support Programme, Gujarat 

Indian Institute of Education, Mahrashtra 

Vidwan Ashram, Maharashtra 

Bharatiya Agro Industries Foundation, Maharashtra 

Ralegaon Shindi, Maharashtra 

Kasturbagram Krishi Kshetra, Madhya Pradesh 

Karnataka Health Institute, Karnataka 

Rayalseema Seva Samithi, Andhra Pradesh 

Visva Bhawan Rural Institute, Rajasthan 

Banwasi Sewa Ashram, Uttar Pradesh 

Akhil Bhartiya Samaj Seva Sansthan, Uttar Pradesh 

Agragamee, Orissa 

Bruksha Jeeban Bandhu Parishad, Orissa 

Foundation for Organisational Research and Education, New Delhi 
Eklavya Foundation, Madhya Pradesh 
Gandhigram Trust 
Tribhuvandas Foundation, Gujarat 
SEWA, Gujarat 





ANNEXURE-IV 


Person with-whom the Task Force or its Members held discussions in the process 

of evolving its views 

S.No, Name and Address 

1. Shri Pranab Mukherjee 
Deputy Chairman 
Planning Commission 
Yojana Bhavan, Sansad Marg 
Ne w Delhi-110 001 

2. Shri M.M.Jacob, 

Minister of State for Home Affairs, 

North Block, 

New Delhi-110001 

3. Shri Manjit Singh, 

Slum Commissioner, 

New Delhi 

4. Shri A.Prasad, 

Additional Director-General, 

CAP ART, New Delhi 

5. Dr. Chitra Naik, 

Member, 

Planning Commission 

6. Dr. Jayant Patil, 

Member, 

Planning Commission 

7. Mrs. Reena Nanavaty, 

Project Director, 

Rural Development Programme, SEWA, Ahmedabad 

8. Shri V.K.Misra, 

Managing Director, 

Rashtriya Vriksha Mitra Sahyog, 

Anand 

9. Dr. N.M. Kharod, 

Senior Executive, 

Tribhuvandas Foundation 
Anand 
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10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 


24 . 


Dr. V.Kurien, 

Chairman, 

NDDB 

Shri Anil C. Shah, 

Chief Executive, 

Agha Khan Rural Support Programme, Ankhleshwar 
Dr. and Mrs. Desai, 

SEWA Rural, 

Jhagadia 

At Anand on 10-11-91 the Institute of Rural Management 
had organised a Workshop on "Appropriate Self managing 
Organisations for Integrated Development". 

Those who took part other than the Members of 
the Task Force were the following: 

Prof. Tushaar Shah, Director, 

Institute of Rural Management, Anand 

Miss Amrita Patel, Managing Director, NDDB 

Prof. Kartar Singh, IRMA Faculty 

Shri J.J.Baxi, Managing Director, GCMMF, Anands 

Prof. Vikash Pandey, IRMA Faculty 

Prof. S. Phansalkar, IRMA Faculty 

Prof. Akhileshwar Pathak, IRMA Faculty 

Shri Anil C. Shah, Chief Executive, ADRSP., 

Ankhleshwar 

Dr. Thomas Benjamin, Cheif Executive, HRD, NDDB 

Dr. S.P. Mittal, Manager, 

Manpower Development, NDDB 

Dr. Bindeshwar P?*’ adrna Bhushan 
Founder, 

Shri A.K.Roy, Shri K.N.Sengupta & Shri D.P. Singhal 
Sulabh International 
Shri P.R.Mishra 
Chakriya Vikas Pranali 



25. Dr. D.V.Rangnekar & Shri A.C.Mathur, 

Bharatiya Agro Industries Foundation 

26. Shri K.Vishwanathan, 

Mitraniketan 

Kerala 

27. Shri A.N.Raju, 

Chairman, 

Adarsha Vyavasaya Kshetra, 

Hyderabad 

28. Dr. A.H.Sahir, 

Director, 

V.B.Rural Institute, 

Rajashtan 

29. Shri G.Shanmugham 
President, 

Society for the Improvement of Weaker Sections, 

Gandhi Nagar, Chidambaram 608 001, 

Tamil Nadu 

30. Sh ri A Purushothaman, 

Secretary, Kalaiselvi Karunalaya Social Welfare Soceity, 
B3, Mogappur West, 

Madras 600 050, Chengai MGR District 

31. Ms. Madhu Bala Nath, 

National Officer UNIFEM/WID,UNDP 
55, Lodi Estate, New Delhi 

32. Ms. Sreelakshmi Gururaja, 

UMCEF, 

73,I.x)di Estate, New Delhi 

33. Shri N.A. Siddiqui, 

Aga Khan Foundation, 

New Delhi 
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34. 


Shri T.G.K. Menon, 

Director, 

Kasturbagram Krishi Kshetra, 

Indore 452020 
Madhya Pradesh 

The Task Force visited West Bengal on 17-11-1991 to see the working of Barasat village 
panchayat in North 24 Parganas District. They met elected representatives, Government 
functionaries, Members of Planning Committees, at the District, Block and Village levels. 

35. Shri Nandulal Bhattacharya, 

Savadhipat, North 24 Parganas Z.P. 

36. Shri Sanjay Mitra, IAS 

District Magistrate & Executive Officer, North 24-Parganas 

37. Shri Pradip Chakraborty, 

Karmadhyaksha, 

Khudra Shilpa-O-Tran Sthayee Samity 

38. Shri B.G.Roy, 

Addl. Executive Officer, 

North 24-Parganas, 

ZiUa Parishad 

39. Shri Basudeb Chakraborty, 

Secretary, North 24-Parganas, 

Zilla Parishad 

40. Shri Pumananda Mukherjee, 

District Planning Officer, 

North 24-Parganas 

41. Shri Bimal Bhattacharya, 

District Engineer, 

North 24-Parganas, Zilla Parishad 

42. Shri Paresh Ch. Moullick, 

Executive Engineer, 

North 24-Parganas, Zilla Parishad 

43. Shri Dilip Bhattacharya, 

Project Officer, 

DRDA 
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44. Shri Sanjay Bhattacharya, 

District Panchayat Officer 

45. Shri Nitish Mazumdar 
Sub-Assistant Engineer 

46. Shri Biswadeb Mukheijee, 

Reigional Assistant Director of Panchayats 

47. Dr. Karandikar and Dr. Khutwad, 

Indian Institute of Education, Pune 

48. Dr. A.D.Karve, 

CASTFORD, 

Indian Institute of Education, 

Pune 

49. Dr. S.S. Kalbag, 

Director, 

Vidnyan Ashram, Pabal, Maharashtra 

50. Dr. Manibhai Desai, 

Founder Chairman, 

Bharatiya Agro Industrial Foundation, 

Pune 

51. Dr. N.G.Hegda, 

Vice President, 

Bharatiya Agro Industries Foundation,Pune 

52. Dr. Savitri Shahani, 

Director, Indian Institute of Education,Pune 

53. Shri Anna Saheb Hazare, 

Pune 

54. Shri Zumbarlal H Sharma, 

Secretary, 

Maharashtra Harijar. Sevak Sangh, 

Pune 

On 25.11.91, at 11 a.m. at Yojana Bhavan, Task Force, Members 
met the following: 
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55. 


Mr. John Middleton, 

Senior Operations Officer, 

World Bank, New DeUn 
56. Dr. S.V. Joshi, 

Joint Secretary (IRDP) 

Ministry of Rural Development, New Delhi 

On 5.12.1991 Task Force members met the following Officers of the Government of 
Nagaland at Kohima. 


57. 

Shri S.S. Ahluwalia, 
Chief Secretary 

58. 

Shri R.K. Mishra, 
Secretary, 

Rural Development 

59. 

Shri Tali Ao, 

Director, 

Rural Development 

60. 

Shri Kheato Serna, 
Joint Director, 

Rural Development 

61. 

Shri K.D.Angami, 
BDO, Kohima 


On 6.12.1991 Task Force Members visited Zotsma Village, later they called on Shri 
Vamuzo, Hon'ble Chief Minister of Nagaland. 

62. Shri D.D. Ray, AICC 

63. Shri Manjit Singh, 

Commissioner (Slums) 


System Suf^ortby N.P.S.Chadha, C.R. Mite, l^mputer Services EHviaon, N.I.C. 
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